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Amongst 
C 


the 


fact that human beings universally wish one 


three truths is 


Significant of 


great 


another happiness on the great public feast- 
days of the year and on occasions of im- 
portance in their individual lives. “A merry 
Easter,” “a happy 


Christmas,” “a happy 


birthday,” “a joyous feastday,” these are 
the expressions that come inevitably to the 
lips of one human being in greeting another 
on memorable or important occasions. Be- 
hind this universal practice lie three truths, 
two of which all the world takes for grant- 
has to be yet 


ed, and the third of which 


learned by many. 


The first truth is that nobody on earth 
as yet has complete happiness. How foolish 
it would be to wish somebody happiness if 
he already possessed it in full measure. We 
wish others happiness on great feasts and 
occasions because we instinctively know that 
it is something they have not yet fully at- 
tained. The second truth behind our human 
practice of wishing happiness to others is 
that happiness is possible for human beings. 
How absurd it would be to wish happiness 
to a fellow human being if it were known 
that this is something he will never be able 
to attain; indeed, it would be only a most 
callous form of sarcasm. No; universally, 
human beings believe that they can attain 
happiness, and that is why they wish it to 


their friends on appropriate occasions. 


Ourselves 





wish- 
that 
many people have yet to learn. It is. the 


underlies the 


that 
ing of happiness to 


The third truth 
friends is one 
truth that the happiness which people on 
earth do not yet possess, but which they can 
attain because they were made for it, is pos- 
sible only by union with God through 
Christ, that it is to be enjoyed perfectly only 
in heaven, and that it is to be found rela- 
tively on earth only according to the meas- 
ure in which one lives for God and heaven. 
Some people, in wishing happiness to their 
neighbors, mean to say something like this: 
“I wish you a million dollars,” or, “I wish 


you a perfect marriage,” or, “I wish you 
succes: in your business.” Without knowing 
it, they are speaking with cutting sarcasm, 
because nobody has ever found or ever will 


find full happiness in such things. 


Every wish of happiness to another must 
be a religious wish if it is to be free from 
and folly 


Christmas,” “a 


insincerity and hypocrisy. “A 
happy 


joyous feastday,” must always mean “May 


merry Easter,” “a 
you approach closer and closer to God, may 
you become united more intimately with 
Christ, may you be made surer and surer 
of heaven, where the happiness I wish you 
That 


mean when we say to all our readers: “A 


will be perfectly yours.” is what we 


happy Easter.” That is what we shall be try 
ing to effect by everything we write in TH 
LIGUORIAN. 
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st, Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
f and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


How to Criticize Your Neighbor 


There is a right time and a wrong time for criticizing your neighbor. There is a 
right way and a wrong way to do it. The distinctions are important for all who 
want to live like true Christians. 


D. F. Miller 


IT IS VERY common to hear force- 
ful exhortations against criticizing 
one’s neighbors in any way. However, 
too often it is not mentioned in such 
exhortations that not all criticism of a 
neighbor is sinful, nor that there are 
occasions in which one is bound in 
conscience to criticize a neighbor. 

It may be true that more sins are 
committed by uncalled for criticism of 
others than by neglect of criticism 
when it is necessary or prudent. But 
that fact should not be permitted to 
blind anyone to the important purposes 
that criticism of others at times must 
serve. 

By criticism of others is here meant 
any speaking of the faults or sins of 
others in a condemnatory way. This 
may be done to a person’s face, or it 
may be done “behind his back,” and 
important moral principles must be 
applied to each kind, as will be done 
below. When one criticizes another 
behind his back, the criticism may con- 
tain the element of revealing the per- 
son’s sins to someone who does not 
know them, or it may merely mean re- 
hashing them in a spirit of moral or 
personal indignation. Again, distinct 
principles will have to be applied in 


each type of case. 

This explanation will treat, first, of 
criticizing others to their face, and sec- 
ondly, of criticizing others in their ab- 
sence. In both parts it will first be 
shown when and how such criticism is 
justified or even morally necessary, and 
then when and how it is mortally or 
venially sinful. Lastly, something will 
be said about the kinds of criticism or 
unkind talk of others that is always 
sinful. 

I Criticizing Others to Their Face 

There are two kinds of direct criti- 
cism that one person must or may of- 
fer to another. Both are hedged in, of 
course, by many conditions and cir- 
cumstances, but in general it can be 
said that to fail in making use of them 
would be to be guilty of a sin or fault. 
At the same time faults are possible 
through wrong methods of criticizing 
and reproving others, even when some 
form of correction is called for. The 
two kinds of proper criticism of others 
may be called authoritative and 
friendly. 

A. Authoritative criticism 

One who holds authority over oth- 
ers, and is thereby responsible for 
their character-development or their 
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conduct or their cooperation in a cer- 
tain work, is bound at times to exer- 
cise the office of criticizing them, in 
the sense of pointing out their faults 
and offering suggestions and motives 
for avoiding them. Authority may be 
defined as the right, traceable back to 
the authority of God, to direct others. 
This right cannot be properly exercised 
without the use of criticism and cor- 
rection at certain times. 

Everybody will recognize the fact 
that parents are bound to criticize and 
correct their children when the latter 
are guilty of misconduct, imprudence 
and downright sins. Everybody can see 
that teachers are bound to criticize and 
correct their pupils, both in regard to 
their conduct and to their progress in 
studies. And it stands to reason that 
an employer must at times criticize and 
try to correct mistakes made by his 
employees if the work in which they 
were hired to cooperate is to be prop- 
erly done. Many other examples will 
come to mind at once when the prin- 
ciple is remembered that authority 
contains the right and imposes the duty 
of criticizing others for the sake of 
their correction. 

Nevertheless the purpose of such 
criticism must constantly be kept in 
mind by those whose duty it is to ex- 
press it. The purpose is the correction 
of the one criticized, never merely the 
glorification or gratification of the one 
who holds authority. Superiors can be 
guilty of lashing out at those subject to 
them at certain times, in certain cir- 
cumstances, and in certain ways that 
exclude the very possibility that any 
good will be effected. Sarcastic criti- 
cisms, criticisms accompanied by pro- 
fanity and personal abuse, criticisms 
that humiliate others in the presence 
of many of their equals, usually do 
more harm than good. They embitter 
the individual involved, and create ten- 
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sions that make correction of his faults 
exceedingly difficult. 

Two indispensable qualities must ac- 
company all authoritative criticism and 
correction of others, whether of par- 
ents toward children, teachers toward 
pupils, or employers toward employ- 
ees. The first is understanding. The 
superior must try to understand the 
one who needs correction and to find 
the most appropriate means of bring- 
ing the correction about. The second 
is charity. The superior must exclude 
from his criticisms and corrections all 
personal feeling or bitterness, and try 
to show even in the act of correction 
a sincere personal interest in and love 
of the one who must be corrected. 
These two qualities must be manifested 
even when criticism and correction 
need to be backed up by punishment 
in any form. 

While those in authority have the se- 
rious responsibility of trying to choose 
the most effective means of criticizing, 
correcting and punishing those subject 
to them, all who are under the author- 
ity of others are bound to accept criti- 
cism gracefully and to try to profit by 
it at once. The worst thing that can be 
said about anybody is that “he cannot 
take criticism, even from those who 
have the duty of offering it.” Such per- 
sons will never be either happy or suc- 
cessful in life. Their pride and egotism 
will prevent both betterment of their 
characters and increasing proficiency 
in their work. 

B. Friendly criticism 

There is a place for effective criti- 
cism among equals, especially friends, 
and in theological circles this is usually 
called fraternal correction. Friendship 
is one of the most wonderful things 
that God has made possible for human 
beings, but its value is completely nulli- 
fied if it is not assumed to confer the 
right to friendly criticism and to in- 
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clude the duty of accepting such criti- 
cism in a spirit of humility and grati- 
tude. 

Sometimes it is a serious obligation 
for a person to criticize and try to cor- 
rect the evil ways of a friend. If the 
latter is on the verge of falling into 
serious sin, or has already fallen and 
is in danger of losing his soul, it is a 
solemn obligation of charity for one 
who can exert influence over him and 
who foresees that there is a good 
chance that his words will take effect, 
to use all the persuasive power he 
possesses to win him away from his 
sins. It should be noted that the obli- 
gation always rests on some real hope 
of accomplishing good; one is not 
bound to admonish a friend when it is 
certain that such admonishment will 
do no good, or may even make a per- 
son more hardened in his evil ways. 

More often friendly criticism and 
correction is not a matter of precept, 
but left to the option of a friend be- 
cause the fault is not too serious and 
the hope of changing the person for- 
ever doubtful. One may dislike certain 
mannerisms he notices in a friend, or 
be irked at times by his failure to ob- 
serve certain rules of politeness, or 
find that he has ingrown habits of ex- 
aggeration or minor gossip or miserli- 
ness. It is always a difficult question 
to decide how far one should go in at- 
tempting to correct the minor faults of 
his friends and associates. Only in the 
purest of spiritual friendships can there 
be absolutely free criticism between 
friend and friend. 

In most cases true friendship means 
loving someone despite his minor 
faults, just as true love between hus- 
band and wife requires both to over- 
look minor faults in each other. When 
a golden opportunity for effective criti- 
cism and correction arises, it should 
be seized; when it is learned that such 


correction only irritates, or that it ac- 
complishes nothing, it should be fore- 
gone. Many people make a great mis- 
take by constantly picking at the minor 
faults and peculiar mannerisms of 
those close to them without the reali- 
zation that they themselves must pos- 
sess certain imperfections that are irk- 
some to others and that criticism would 
not change. 

II Criticizing Others in Their Absence 

It is in this regard that most of the 
sins of gossip, detraction, tale-bearing, 
slander and backbiting are committed. 
But again, it is not right to leave the 
impression that it is never lawful to- 
speak of the faults or sins of an absent 
person. There are occasions when it 
is necessary to do so, or even to reveal 
such faults to others for the first time. 

Revealing or talking about the sins 
of an absent person may be justified or 
even necessary in two kinds of circum- 
stances. In both cases there are dan- 
gers to be avoided; therefore the con- 
ditions that justify the criticism must 
be carefully observed. 

1. The first case is that in which an 
innocent person may be saved from 
great spiritual or material harm by be- 
ing made aware of the faults or sins of 
a third person. 

Many instances of this type of situa- 
tion will come to mind at once. If a 
girl has fallen in love with a man of 
low character, whose evil habits and 
bad principles have been cleverly con- 
cealed from her, it is the duty of those 
who have her interest at heart and who 
know the true character of her lover 
to try to save her from a disastrous 
marriage by telling her the truth. In- 
deed, the Catholic Church officially 
calls upon her children to come forth 
and reveal any obstacle to a valid mar- 
riage of which they are aware, by in- 
sisting on the publication of the “banns 
of marriage” for some weeks before 
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a wedding. This is not a mere formal- 
ity but a definite charge laid on all who 
hear the announcement of banns to 
speak out if, for example, they know 
that one of the persons involved in the 
contemplated marriage is still validly 
married to someone else, or if they 
know that there is some other impedi- 
ment to the marriage that has been 
concealed. 

Thus, too, one who has actual 
knowledge that a friend or relative is 
being swindled by a smooth-talking 
but conscienceless operator, and who 
has some proof of his accusation, 
would be bound in charity to try to 
save the victim from the disaster he is 
on the way to facing. Parents, of 
course, are often bound to speak of 
the faults or sins of certain boys and 
girls to their own children, in order to 
save the latter from entering into dan- 
gerous companionship with them. 

A severe warning must be set down 
here against the danger of misinter- 
preting the conditions that justify this 
kind of criticism of others. There is the 
danger, for example, that parents who 
dislike a certain boy or girl friend of 
one of their own children, will make 
up a bill of complaints against the 
friend that has little or no objective 
truth or significance. There is also the 
danger that jealousy or antipathy or 
‘some other personal motive may influ- 
ence an individual to hurt the reputa- 
tion of a certain person merely for the 
sake of gratifying his own spite or 
enmity. 

For these reasons, the conditions 
that justify revealing or talking about 
the sins of an absent person for the 
purpose of saving an innocent party 
from harm must be clearly remember- 
ed: 1) The sins must be real and to 
some degree provable; 2) They must 
quite clearly be such as to bring harm 
or loss, or at least danger to the inno- 
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cent person; 3) The one who takes it 
on himself to speak of these sins to the 
innocent but prospective victim must 
be free, or must free himself, from all 
personal motivation arising from jeal- 
ousy, antipathy, ambition, desire for 
revenge or selfish interest in any form. 

2. The second case in which reveal- 
ing or talking about the faults of the 
absent may be justified is that in which 
it is necessary to prevent scandal to 
one or many persons. 

Scandal is given by any person who, 
through evil actions, words, omissions 
or persuasions, may cause others to 
turn from good or to do evil. There 
are many degrees in the malice of 
scandal, ranging from the lesser forms 
such as that contained in the bad ex- 
ample of not saying one’s prayers, all 
the way up to that of inviting and en- 
couraging others to commit certain 
mortal sins. 

The most common case in which 
one may have the obligation of putting 
a stop to scandal is that in which one 
member of an organization or group is 
in some way leading the others into 
sin. Always, of course, a member of 
the organization or group who sees 
what is going on, must first consider 
whether the evil may be corrected by 
friendly or fraternal correction of the 
evil-doer. If that has been tried and 
has failed, or if it would obviously be 
fruitless, then the obligation arises of 
reporting the matter to the authority 
in charge of the group, by whom ap- 
propriate action may be taken. For 
example, a boy in high school has been 
corrupting the morals of other children 
by passing around lewd pictures and 
obscene booklets. It is clear that he 
would scoff at any classmate who tried 
to induce him to give up his evil prac- 
tice. This is an obvious case in which 
a decent boy or girl would be obliged 
in conscience to report the matter, with 
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proof, to a teacher or the principal of 
the school. 

Here a very important distinction 
must be made between what both chil- 
dren and adults contemptuously call 
a “tattle-tale,” and one who takes seri- 
ously the obligation of putting a stop 
to the giving of serious scandal in a 
group of people. The despised tattle- 
tale is one who is continually report- 
ing small infractions of disciplinary 
rules on the part of his companions, 
or small faults of little moment and of 
little effect, to his superiors, chiefly for 
the purpose of making himself appear 
in a better light or of currying favor 
with his superiors. The tattle-tale usu- 
ally neither corrects the faults of the 
one on whom he tattles, nor puts a 
stop to scandal (because little scandal 
has been given). He is looking rather 
for his own preferment. 

The natural dislike of most people 
for being in any sense a tattle-tale 
should, however, never stand in the 
way of their fulfillment of the duty of 
trying to put a stop to the giving of 
serious scandal. Children especially 
need to be taught the difference be- 
tween “tattle-taling” and reporting 
serious evils that are bringing spiritual 
death to others. The former is small- 
minded, mean, selfish and fruitless; the 
latter is one of the highest forms of 
charity that can be practiced among 
human beings. Even adults need to be 
reminded of this distinction in regard 
to the various organizations of which 
they may be a part. 

One more case may be mentioned 
in which it would not be sinful for one 


person to talk about the sins and faults, 


of another. That is the case in which a 
husband and wife, or two very close 
relatives or friends, speak in the ut- 
most confidence with each other about 
the evil conduct of a third party for 
the sake of the advice or comfort that 


one of the two needs who has suffered 
from that evil conduct. For this to be 
lawful there must be absolute confi- 
dence in the ability of a friend or rela- 
tive to keep silent about the matter to 
others; and there must be some gen- 
uine good to be attained by the revela- 
tion of secret sins to one whose advice 
or comfort is needed. 
III Sinful Criticism of Others 

All sinful criticism of the absent falls 
under one of two heads: detraction 
and calumny. Each has its own specific 
meaning and malice, and several dif- 
ferent forms. 

1. Detraction means revealing, with- 
out any of the reasons mentioned 
above, the true but secret faults or 
sins of a neighbor to someone else. 
This is a mortal sin if the sin revealed 
as having been committed by another 
is a mortal sin, if the knowledge of the 
person’s sin has not become public or 
widely diffused, and if, again, there be 
no serious reason for the one who has 
found out about it to make it known 
to anyone else. Thus, if one person 
has chanced to come upon an ac- 
quaintance in a drunken stupor in the 
privacy of the latter’s home, and then 
goes about and relates this fact to vari- 
ous friends, he is guilty of a mortal sin 
of detraction. If one or two people 
happen to know that a certain girl “got 
into trouble” and had to leave town, 
and they reveal this to others who 
have no reason for needing to know 
it, the revealer is guilty of a mortal sin 
of detraction. 

Detraction is a venial sin when it 
deals with the venial sins or faults of 
others, or when it relates even serious 
sins of others, but which have already 
been published or become public 
knowledge, to people who have not 
yet heard about them. These forms of 
detraction constitute what is ordinarily 
called “gossip.” A gossip is one who 
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loves to talk about the known or un- 
known faults of other people, or who 
is constantly looking for people who 
have not yet heard bad reports about 
their neighbors and to whom the 
“news” can be gleefully broken. Any- 
one who is habituated to gossiping will 
almost certainly fall now and then into 
the serious sin of detraction. It will be 
too much for such a one to resist the 
temptation to tell somebody about the 
serious secret sin of another that may 
accidentally come to his knowledge. 

2. Calumny, also called slander, is 
the sin of telling false evil stories about 
a neighbor or of unjustifiably inter- 
preting the motives of another as base 
and evil. This is usually a by-product 
of hatred and the desire for revenge, 
and cannot be too violently con- 
demned. 

Of course calumny is a mortal sin 
if the false charge made is a serious 
one, or even if it be venial in the case 
that grave damage may be done by the 
lie that is told. For an example of this 
latter, to say falsely that a person in a 
high position, or who has a revered 
reputation and great influence as a 
saintly spiritual leader, has been guilty 
of a certain venial sin, may do great 
harm, both to him and to those subject 
to him, and thus may be a mortal sin. 

Calumny is most frequently found 
in the evil interpretations that some 
people are inclined to place on the 
conduct of others. It is a simple and 
undeniable truth that only God can 
read hearts, and only God can know 
the motives behind the actions of His 
human creatures. Yet there are many 
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individuals who speak as if they pos- 
sessed the knowledge of God in this 
regard. They tell all who will listen to 
them that so-and-so, whose actions 
seem virtuous, is really inspired only 
by greed, or by vanity, or by ambition, 
or by some other unworthy motive. 
This sort of sinful criticism is very 
common in regard to public figures, 
and many a columnist and editorial 
writer in the newspapers will suffer 
some day for the unwarranted evil in- 
terpretations they placed on the con- 
duct of high-ranking persons. However 
the evil is not less pronounced in the 
private relationships of human beings. 

Both detraction and calumny take 
on special malice in proportion to the 
prominence or authority of the one 
against whom they are directed. To 


gossip about one’s lawful superiors, to 


pass around knowledge of secret faults 
committed by men and women in au- 
thority, to interpret their motives as 
selfish or base, is to tear down author- 
ity and to make obedience harder for 
those who hear these things than it is 
meant to be. 

A good rule to follow in the whole 
matter of speaking of the faults of oth- 
ers is this: Criticize no one, in his 
presence or behind his back, unless 
you know for certain that either the 
good of the one you criticize or the 
necessary good of others demands that 
you speak about his faults. Our Lord 
summed up the entire law covering un- 
justifiable criticism of others in these 
words: Judge not, and you shall not 
be judged. 





New Version 


Sister: “What do we mean by the faithful departed?” 
Johnnie: “The faithful departed are those who get married outside the 
Church. We say a prayer for them every day after meals.” 
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SOA A EPITOPE TELLS 


One of Your Own Kind 


Perhaps we all spend too much time looking for “one of our own kind.” This, 
by the port chaplain of the Catholic Maritime Club of New Orleans, should 


remind us that our own kind is anybody. 


T. A. McDonough 


BEING OF a warmhearted disposi- 
tion, I was deeply touched by the ad- 
vice of Mr. Rodney Blaine, chief mate 
on the thirty-year old sea tramp load- 
ing barrels of oil for India down at 
the Washington Avenue wharf a hot 
summer afternoon in the port of New 
Orleans. 

“Tell you what, Father,” said Blaine, 
laying a pencil down on the work table 
in his cabin and turning as he waved 
me to a welcome seat, “the man you 
want to see is Mike Ryan. He’s down 
with the engines now. Come back later. 
He’ll be glad to see you, because, well, 
he’s one of your own kind.” 

It was just like that old fisherman 
on the banks of the North Fork in the 
Sawtooth Mountains: “Let your bait 
fall in that pool,” said the friend on 
the bank, “I think there is a big one 
in there.” I followed his advice and 
hooked one of the prettiest trout you 
ever saw break water, and it was all 
mine. 

Ah, hah, thought I, with thankful- 
ness and wonder, where would we 
priests be without the help of the lay- 
men? And where would the laymen be 
without the assist of the priests? 

The chief and I puffed on a smoke 
and discussed the ways of the weather, 
the seamen and the companies. And 
all the while the assertive question kept 
bobbing up in my thoughts: And who 
is of my own kind? How about the 
mate, himself? The captain whom I 
met on the dock? The sad-faced Mo- 
hammedans in the galley? Were they 


not of our own kind? Didn’t Christ die 
for all men? What is this uncharitable 
discrimination implied in the phrase 
‘one of your own kind’? After all, na- 
tionality, race, color, and friendship, 
are they not all mere accidentals of 
all God’s creatures? 

“Thanks, chief,” said I, as our little 
visit ended. I had better follow his 
tip. Seamen on merchant ships do not 
anywhere have their own particular 
religious affiliation listed. It’s a tribute 
to the character and conduct of a man 
that he is noticed as a Catholic by his 
shipmates. 

Mike Ryan was probably a very 
good Catholic; a real apostle, maybe. 
He would be happy to see a priest. 
Perhaps I could help him get to the 
sacraments; save his soul; help his 
shipmates. Absolutely, Mike Ryan was 
my man; one of our own kind. We 
must work with those who receive us 
and pray for those who drive us away. 
Possibly Mike, the seaman, and I, the 
port chaplain, could work out some 
fine Christian project with internation- 
al ramifications. 

They were singing “Mother Dearest, 
Mother Fairest” at the novena services 
in the church nearby when I crossed 
the Belt Line railroad track after the 
night freight sped by. An arriving 
freighter was gently swishing aside the 
soft caressing waters of the river as 
she was easing herself almost noise- 
lessly into a berth ahead of the tramp, 
and Mike was walking on the wharf 
waiting for me. 
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“Well, well, well, cheerio, Father,” 
said Mike, in a hearty welcome, “glad 
to see you.” 

And to tell the truth, I, too, was 
thrilled with joy. How wonderful it is 
for workmen to welcome the priest in 
the scenes of their daily toil! We spend 
so much of our lives at work, we can- 
not hope to save our souls unless we 
sanctify the work. It helps the priest 
“go to the workingman” when the 
workingman comes to the priest. 

“Come on into my cabin,” said the 
thirty-one-year old, tall, straight. and 
friendly ship’s engineer, “it’s not much 
but its private and clean. I heard you 
were on board today but down below 
we miss out on much of what happens 
up above.” 

“Fair enough,” I replied, “the mate 
told me of you and I promised to come 
back after supper.” And as I spoke, 
I followed Mike down the narrow pas- 
sageway to his room: a bunk inside, a 
porthole for a window, a calendar, 
some books on a shelf, a basin, a chair, 
and a closet for his clothes. Eureka! 
I had found “one of our own kind.” 

Naturally when you are with “one 
of your own kind” it makes the heart 
expand. So it was with Mike and me. 
Long into the evening we talked about 
ships and men and the things of the 
better life, with me gently working the 
conversation out into the deep water 
of religion and philosophy. 

Ryan had been at sea for a dozen 
years. Had done war service in the 
submarines and then switched into the 
merchant marine of Her Brittanic 
Majesty. His hope, as is the case with 
many seamen, was eventually to trans- 
fer into some profitable work ashore. 

“Going to sea,” explained Mike, “is 
with the majority of seamen only a 
means to an end. It’s work. It’s a way 
of earning a living. Some really love 
the sea, but not I. It’s a lonesome life. 
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“We have been out from England 
two years now and they are frequently 
saying we shall soon return. We got 
books and magazines from one of the 
Apostleship of the Sea Clubs for sea- 
men the last time out to the far east, 
and the literature saved us in Calcutta 
where we lay in the harbor five weeks 
waiting for orders. Nothing for us 
Europeans ashore. We worked in the 
day time; read at night. Then we gave 
our reading matter to another ship.” 

“T got the idea that you were need- 
ing more of that reading matter,” I 
said, “and I brought down a trunk load 
in the automobile on the wharf. The 
chief said your library was getting low. 
Told me you were ‘one of our kind’ 
and so I brought a whole shipment for 
you. That’s why I sought you out.” 

“Well, that’s mighty kind of you,” 
said Mike, “come on, Ill help you 
carry it on board.” 

The fez-capped East Indian Moham- 
medans from the steward and deck 
department were off duty. They looked 
at us in stoical silence as we carried 
the new supplies for the ship’s library 
from the automobile to the ship and 
down securely into a corner of Mike’s 
cabin. How could the Mohammedans 
understand how I felt? Definitely they 
did not consider themselves ‘one of 
our kind.’ Wonder how you convert a 
Mohammedan? 

About a hundred pounds of reading 
material we stacked up in the six boxes 
that we hurriedly packed for this spe- 
cial delivery three hours before, down 
at our Catholic Maritime Club. It was 
all good stuff. 

“Look,” said I to Mike, pointing to 
two large cartons. “These two cartons 
are all filled with general library ma- 
terial with a couple of good Catholic 
magazines thrown in. These two are 
for general distribution. It doesn’t hurt 
to let a little Catholic literature get 
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around.” 

“Ah, indeed not,” replied Mike, “it 
helps for understanding. Bigotry and 
hatred are often based on ignorance. 
The world needs plenty of understand- 
ing and religious knowledge.” 

“The other four boxes,” I went on 
rather proudly, “are filled with strictly 
Catholic magazines, papers and books. 
You fellows miss out on much that’s 
in these pieces because you are at sea. 
When you finish reading them, pass 
them on to another chaplain in a port, 
to a hospital, or to other seamen. In 
far away hospitals men are looking 
for something in English to read.” 

“You can count on me,” said the 
seaman, “all over the world the Church 
is helping the seamen. It’s little enough 
that we do to help the Church.” Mike 
was earnest. He was whole-souled. He 
was honest. 

His honesty began to dawn on me 
as I spoke of the part he, as a sailor, 
could play in saving Christian civiliza- 
tion. Words that I used seemed strange 
to his ears, but he listened patiently, 
as I began to end up the visit. 

“We need staunch Catholics to give 
good example among seamen. We need 
concerted Catholic Action. We need 
many helpers like you, Mike. I'll be 
praying for your interests. Get to 
Mass and the sacraments when you 
can.” And with that I reached out my 
hand to say goodbye with a blessed 
rosary proffered as a souvenir. 

“You probably have another rosary 
somewhere,” said I, “but take this one 


anyway as a gift. Use it. It will help 
you keep in the grace of God.” 

Mike was visibly affected. A trifle 
embarrassed. The rosary hung on my 
outstretched fingers. For a moment he 
was silent and then he spoke. 

“Padre, you have been very kind. 
I'll always remember this and give you 
a hand in your work. I think it mighty 
fine that you came down to the ship 
looking for me.” Mike began walking 
with me toward my car on the wharf. 

“Give the mate my regards,” I said, 
as I shook his hand slowly, slipped 
the key in to turn on the ignition, and 
paused for one parting word: “Mike, 
I will be looking for you when your 
ship returns on the next voyage.” I 
still had the blessed rosary in my 
pocket. I was baffled. 

“Cheerio, Padre,” said Mike, “and 
I am going to tease the mate a bit too, 
as I give him your regards. I am not 
a Catholic at all but just a good-willed 
Protestant from the north of Ireland. 
Fair enough, just keep on thinking of 
me and praying too for me. It helps 
that you look on me as ‘one of your 
own kind.’” 

“Glory be to God,” said I to Mike, 
“then our work is just beginning. When 
you hit port again, [ll be waiting.” 
With that I waved goodnight, rolled 
along through the deserted sheds, out 
to the city streets, and on toward 
home, thinking of a new-found friend, 
meditating all the while: “And who is 
‘one of your own kind?’ ” 


A Good Word For All 


Sir Harry Lauder used to tell of an old Scottish woman who was always 
known for her goodness and charity. No one ever heard her say an unkind 


word about anybody. 


One day a friend spoke to her rather impatiently. 
“Jean,” she said, “I do believe ye’d say a guid word for the devil himself.” 
“Ah, weel,” the good old lady replied, “he may nae be sae guid as he might 


be, but he’s an industrious body.” 
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Test of Character 


~y L. M. Merrill 


On Giving In To Oneself 
People sometimes reveal a defect or flaw of character by the exaggerated 
repugnance with which they regard the necessary acts of self-denial and motti- 
fication which life occasionally imposes upon them. 


Such an attitude may be betrayed by the Catholic, for instance, who con- 
stantly complains about the rules of fast and abstinence imposed upon her 
members by the Church. “I hate Lent,” such a one may say. “I don’t see why 
the Church doesn’t adapt herself to modern times and discard her laws on not 
eating meat. As far as I’m concerned, doing without meat only serves to make 
me crabby, and I surely don’t get any good out of that.” 

Whether in regard to the Friday abstinence or the Lenten fast, or in regard 
to any of the other necessary acts of self-denial imposed upon us by charity 
and the circumstances of our vocation, a man should be able to meet them 
cheerfully and without habitual grumbling. That keeping them represents 
something of a sacrifice is obvious. But to be on this account habitually antag- 
Onistic toward the idea of self-denial reveals a weakness of character which 
any kind of a program of self-improvement must take into account. 

It may perhaps be useful to reflect for a moment on the principles which 
lie behind this idea of self-denial. 

A comparison might profitably be made between the athlete and the ascetic. 

The athlete, whether he is a boxer, a football player, or a high-jumper, finds 
it necessary, while preparing for the exhibition of his prowess, to undergo 
rigid self-discipline. He does road-work at an early morning hour; he refrains 
from starchy foods; he tries in various ways to harden his muscles and increase 
his endurance. 

If such self-discipline is necessary for the body of the athlete, it is also 
necessary for the soul of the ascetic. For the muscles of the soul can also 
grow soft and flabby if they remain unexercised; and one’s powers of spiritual 
endurance can be considerably lessened by the habit of giving in to oneself on 
every occasion. 


There is, moreover, the certain fact that self-denial and mortification, rightly 
practiced, serve as an excellent means of making up in some way for our past 
sins and the sins of the world. Sin means giving in to one’s selfishness; self- 
denial means the curbing of one’s selfish desires. Thus, when practiced with a 
supernatural motive, the latter can help to cancel out the effects of the former. 

The season of Lent is a good time to work against this defect or flaw, if 
you recognize it in yourself. Enter into the spirit of Lent cheerfully; you will 
be surprised at the compensating joy and peace. 
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Catholic Schools and Their Enemies 


The first target of the enemies of religion is always the Catholic school. It is 
sad that they succeed in drawing into their campaigns many who are duped by 


their propaganda. 


C. C. Englert 


THE OLD Romans had a wise saying 
in which they summed up much wis- 
dom with their usual clarity and brev- 
ity. “Fas est et ab hoste doceri.” That 
means, freely translated, that it is a 
wise thing to learn a lesson even from 
your enemy. 

What is the Church’s most formida- 
ble enemy in the world today? It is 
organized Communism. 

Is it possible for us to learn a les- 
son even from the Communists? It cer- 
tainly is. We can learn from them to 
evaluate our Catholic schools. Why? 
Because the Catholic schools are the 
first target of organized Communism 
everywhere. 

Make no mistake about it: the Com- 
munists are clever adversaries no mat- 
ter what may be the stupidity of some 
individuals among them. As an organ- 
ization Communism plots its strategy 
very carefully, aided constantly by the 
angelic intelligence of the devil himself. 
That is why, with unerring instinct, the 
Communists have behaved as they did 
in the countries of central and east- 
ern Europe on which the iron curtain 
has been rung down in the past five 
years. 

The plan of attack has always been 
the same: first close up or destroy the 
Catholic schools; then silence the Cath- 
olic press; and, finally, arrest the Cath- 
olic bishops. But notice the order: first, 
the Catholic schools. Why? Obviously 
the Communists must think — and the 
devil surely knows — that the Cath- 
olic school is the Church’s strongest 
bulwark in the modern world. 


Let us be wise enough to learn a 
lesson from the enemy; the more he 
attacks our schools, the more desper- 
ately we must struggle to maintain 
them; otherwise we sacrifice our first 
line of defence. 

Besides inspiring Communist oppo- 
sition to Catholic schools, the devil is 
also busy casting a smoke-screen of 
apparent high principle over the minds 
of official educators. Every type of 
non-Catholic educational meeting or 
convention goes out of its way to 
adopt resolutions taking a stand against 
any governmental aid to Catholic 
schools. I say it is the devil working, 
because that is the only adequate ex- 
planation of how supposedly educated 
people — who should be honest and 
objective — can completely disregard 
the fact that Catholics are saving the 
public millions of dollars a year by 
maintaining their own schools and still 
paying taxes for the upkeep of the pub- 
lic schools. And the apparent high 
principle the devil keeps suggesting as 
the smoke-screen blinding the educa- 
tion-bigots is the shibboleth: “Separa- 
tion of Church and State.” It has in- 
deed been said most justly that the 
devil’s greatest triumph in modern 
times is to further vice and error by 
calling it virtue and truth. 

One of the most vocal bigots in the 
country today is Paul Blanshard. He 
has written two non-fictional best- 
sellers recently that are clever and 
blatant attacks upon the Catholic 
Church. Catholics are not allowed to 
read his books without permission, 
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because only a person with a training 
in logic can wade through passages of 
clever citation of sources, half-truths, 
and complete distortions of fact, and 
yet pin down every leap in logic, every 
unwarranted conclusion, every falsely 
predicated motive or similitude. 

Blanshard’s books have doubtless 
done great harm among that class of 
pseudo-intellectuals in America whose 
only claim to education is a tendency 
to dabble in everything, especially if it 
is written with some clever twists, no 
matter how superficial the treatment. 
Their standard and motto is: “I can 
and do read everything.” They live up 
to their motto, absorbing huge quanti- 
ties of filth and error, incapable finally 
of recognizing truth in any sphere, be- 
cause they feel it is “liberal” to read a 
literary liar who, they say, simply “has 
a different viewpoint.” They call this 
wholesale flight from objective truth 
and objective morality “maintaining an 
open mind on things.” Among such 
people Blanshard has an easy victory 
when he attacks the Catholic school as 
the most insidious menace to democ- 
racy in the United States today! 

I think the best answer to Blans- 
hard’s fantastic lie about our schools 
is to remind him that “actions speak 
louder than words,” and in all our 
country’s wars “to save democracy,” 
Catholics’ representation in the armed 
forces and on the gold-star honor-rolls 
has always been in excess of their pro- 
portion of the population! Does that 
look as if our schools had produced a 
non-democratic type of citizen? 

Fortunately, not all Americans are 
made bigots by the devil nor deceived 
by the outrageous rhetoric of writers 
like Blanshard. Let us look at a few 
examples that came to light recently. 

An upstate Catholic high school was 
in serious need of repairs and expan- 
sion. Half the high school students of 
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the town were pupils in this Catholic 
school. Immediately after graduation 
in June, the local pastor, who is very 
popular in town, remarked to all the 
influential people that he was very sor- 
ry, but he would have to close the 
Catholic high school that month, be- 
cause he had no money to carry out 
the necessary improvements. Within a 
week the town’s elders were putting 
their heads together in consternation. 
Why? If the Catholic pupils were 
thrown upon the mercies of the local 
school-board for education it would be 
necessary to double the public high 
school capacity and double the exist- 
ing school taxes! At once the town’s 
Masons and Protestants, its atheists 
and agnostics, all began cooperating 
with feverish activity to raise the 
money needed to fix up the Catholic 
high school. In the fall that school 
opened again. 

Not long ago the whole nation was 
shocked by the revelations regarding 
the prevalence of drug-addiction 
among pupils of the public high 
schools in our large cities. As the start- 
ling story unfolded, the Catholic au- 
thorities in the Archdiocese of New 
York became uneasy, and determined 
to investigate conditions in their own 
schools. This was done secretly and 
painstakingly; and not one single case 
of addiction was found in the Catholic 
schools. The announcement of this fact 
over the radio awoke to activity the 
sleeping consciences of many Catholic 
parents. One example of the revived 
sense of responsibility is particularly 
remarkable: in one of the high schools 
conducted by Catholic brothers in New 
York it is possible to accept an en- 
trance class of seventy-five boys as the 
maximum. This year over two thou- 
sand boys clamored for acceptance! 

During the past summer it was my 
pleasure to talk with one of the Re- 
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demptorists laboring in the “deep 
south.” The deep south is also called 
the solidly “Protestant south.” There 
is good reason for the term. Southern- 
ers who became friendly with the priest 
in question told him frankly that they 
would never become Catholics. But, 
they added, surprisingly enough, if the 
Catholics would ever build schools in 
the south, and send Sisters to teach 
there, they would gladly send their own 
children to the Catholic schools for 
education in such an atmosphere of 
reverence and refinement! How did 
such a notion ever take hold in the 
Protestant south? Obviously, the truth 
of the superiority of Catholic schools 
is so great that it cannot be stifled 
completely. “The truth will always 
out.” 

Another incident occurred recently 
in the north. In a town where Redemp- 
torists have charge of the Catholic par- 
ish, it was finally possible to open a 
Catholic school. After it had been 
functioning for two years, the pastor 
received an extraordinary letter from 


a retired Lutheran minister, express- 
ing gratitude that the Catholics had so 
generously contributed to the benefit 
of the community. He said that all he 
and his wife had to do to understand 
the immense good brought to the town 
by the new school was to sit on the 
front porch and observe the difference 
in conduct between the Catholic school 
pupils and those of the public schools. 
That, he felt, was a, benefit far beyond 
the saving to the town of hundreds of 
dollars in school taxes! 

There is no need to go on multiply- 
ing evidence. The facts are there for 
all unbiased people to observe. Thank 
God and Our Lady that at least some 
honest people outside the Church have 
seen them and will continue to see 
them. 

It remains for us within the Church 
to understand, better than ever, what 
a wonderful thing we possess in our 
Catholic school system — learning the 
lesson anew from our very enemies, 
because “Fas est et ab hoste doceri.” 


Sectarian Marble 


An amusing dispute has been going on in London, the (Anglican) Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury being one of the participants. The papers there call 
it the angels-in-the-cemetery controversy. The Archbishop became involved 
in the matter after a Church of England court had ruled that a statue of an 
angel could not be set up in a certain church cemetery in Sussex; it seems 
that to withstand the English weather, such a statue would have to be of Ital- 
ian marble, and the Archbishop explained that “Italian marble is an alien 
intrusion to be deplored.” 

This sounds like a patriotic defense of home industry, etc., but another 
Anglican clergyman carried the issue still farther. “Italian marble,” he said, 
“is an alien material that savors of Roman Catholicism, from which we 
have freed ourselves.” Let there be plenty of statues of angels, he urged, 
but make them of good English material and keep them indoors, where the 
weather wouldn’t bother them. 

This is all very interesting as there is unintentional symbolism in the 
notion that one kind of marble “savors of Roman Catholicism,” inasmuch 
as this kind is more permanent than the kind that doesn’t have that savor. 

Selected 
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Problems of Teen-agers 
D. F. Miller 
Limitations on Night Life 

Problem: I am a junior in a co-educational Catholic high school. There 
are many social affairs to which I am invited, some with my girl-friends and 
some for mixed groups. The greatest trial and embarrassment of my life comes 
from the fact that my parents insist that whenever I go out for an evening of 
fun, I must be home by twelve o’clock. A few of the other girls in my group 
have the same kind of strict parents, but the majority laugh at us when we 
have to leave a party to be home by midnight. Should not our parents give 
us more freedom in this regard, especially when we have reached junior 
class age? 

Answer: This is an eternal problem, but one made more acute by the pres- 
ent day fact that too many parents have become lax to the point of neglect 
in providing prudent directions for their high school boys and girls. You will 
never acquire the right viewpoint in this matter if you consider your feelings 
alone, nor if you permit yourself to be swayed by the comment and laughter 
of others who are granted almost complete freedom for night life by their 
parents. You must look at the problem you experience from the standpoint 
of objective principles and Christian truth. If you refuse to do that you will 
always be unhappy and resentful toward your parents. 

First of all, you have to be aware of the importance of obedience to those 
who hold God’s authority over you, and that especially when obedience 
demands something that you dislike to do. You cannot be a real Christian 
unless you believe that obedience to your parents is God’s will for you, that 
it is one of the principal duties of your present state in life, that it is the best 
preparation in the world for the responsibilities you will have to carry later 
on in life. The scoffing of others should never deprive you of these funda- 
mental convictions. 

On the practical side, a disinterested outsider can show you many reasons 
why the twelve o’clock rule is a good one — not an autocratic and unreason- 
able demand of your parents. To get an average amount of good out of your 
high school course, you need a certain amount of regular sleep, and your 
parents have the duty of trying to see that you get it. On top of that it is 
universally known that danger to the character and morals of high school 
students increases with the length of time they stay out at night. Don’t say 
that all your practices are innocent ones, that you would know enough to keep 
out of danger. Be humble enough to admit that you are too young to be 
aware of many dangers than can arise if your parents lay down no rules 
concerning your nights out. 

Above all, however, look at the whole matter as a Christian. There is no 
such thing as a’ Christian without obedience, and no such thing as obedience 
that does not at times cause hurt and embarrassment. 
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Booming St Blaise 


The ceremonies in which throats are blessed, ashes are imposed, and palms 
distributed, seem to many Catholics to be the very essence of religion. They 
need to learn that such sacramentals are of no value to one who deliberately 


neglects the essential sacraments. 


L. G. Miller 


“WELL!” SAID the pastor, “that 
takes care of the announcements!” 

The time was late Saturday after- 
noon, and I had arrived a little while 
before to assist in the Sunday ministra- 
tions at St. Peter’s Parish. The pastor, 
after welcoming me and making me 
comfortable, had returned to his type- 
writer, where the stencil for the week- 
ly parish bulletin was almost com- 
pleted. I knew that the sisters would 
be anxiously awaiting it in order to 
run off on their mimeograph a sufficient 
number of copies for the parishioners. 

“You'll be making the announce- 
ments at your Masses tomorrow,” the 
pastor said, “so you might as well give 
my rough copy the once-over, if you 
can read it. I’ve marked the important 
ones with an asterisk.” 

It was the usual curious intermin- 
gling of the pious and the profane 
which you will hear from the pulpit of 
any average Catholic church on Sun- 
day. Prayers were requested for the 
sick and for a deceased parishioner; 
Monday night the married ladies were 
sponsoring a pillow-case social; Moth- 
er of Perpetual Help devotions were 
scheduled for Tuesday night, with 
Teentown afterwards in the school 
hall, and would the young people kind- 
ly refrain from littering the floor with 
debris; Monday was the feast of the 
Purification, and on Tuesday, the feast 
of St. Blaise, throats would be blessed. 

Before the notice of the pillow-case 
social the pastor had inserted the word 
“Boom!” It was not necessary for him 


to explain it. What he wanted me to 
do was to add a few forceful and per- 
suasive words in the hope of awaken- 
ing a little more than routine interest 
in the affair. 

“IT notice we have the feast of St. 
Blaise coming up,” I said. “Do you 
want me to boom that?” 

“That won’t be necessary.” I knew 
this before he said it, but I wanted to 
get his reaction. It was not slow in 
coming. 

“It beats me,” said the pastor, settl- 
ing back comfortably in his chair and 
lighting his pipe, “how some of our 
people can get things so badly out of 
proportion. Now I’m not a calamity 
howler, you understand. I gladly con- 
cede that there are many fine Catholics 
who know what it is all about. But 
there is a sizable group which seems to 
be all mixed up as to what are the real- 
ly important things in life.” 

“With that I can certainly agree.” 

“Now take this custom of having 
one’s throat blessed on St. Blaise’s day. 
It’s a fine custom, and I like it. But 
how did the custom come to take such 
a tremendous hold on the people? 
There are lots of other saints and lots 
of other blessings which are very ef- 
ficacious too.” 

“T've often wondered about the 
same thing,” I said. “It seems to me 
that the good bishop and martyr, when 
his feast-day rolls around, and he looks 
down from heaven and sees all the 
people flocking to church, must feel 
complimented, but somewhat bewilder- 
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ed, too.” 

“And that’s not all. Just as sure as 
you’re alive, when I look around the 
church next Tuesday, I'll see people 
there who haven’t set foot inside the 
building since Christmas. They think 
nothing of missing Sunday Mass. Holy 
Communion means nothing to them. 
But when it comes to having their 
throats blessed, neither fire nor flood 
will keep them from the church.” 

“What you say is very true, Father,” 
I said, “and I can add my little bit as 
well. As you say, there are some Cath- 
olics who show tremendous concern 
for the blessing of throats, and very 
little concern for things far more im- 
portant. There is another occasion 
when this same group flocks to the 
church — on Ash Wednesday, when 
the blessed ashes are distributed. It 
has always struck me as ironic that 
they should be so anxious to receive 
the symbol of death on their fore- 
heads, when their lives indicate that 
nothing could be more repugnant to 
them than the thought of death. My 
contention is that they won’t have the 
faintest conception of what the cere- 
mony is all about.” 

“Tt certainly is ironic.” 

“TI had the same experience in the 
army when I was serving as chaplain. 
Many of the boys kept a strong prac- 
tical faith in the service. But many 
others drifted away. But no matter 
how far they drifted or how low they 
fell, they hung on grimly to the Ash 
Wednesday ritual. In 1944, when Ash 
Wednesday came around, I was in 
New Guinea, in circumstances where 
I had no opportunity to secure blessed 
ashes. In the course of the day, I met 
one of the men in my unit, a Catholic, 
but no ball of fire when it came to 
practicing his faith. 

“ ‘Hello, Bill,’ I said. 

“Hi, Father. Say, Father, today’s 
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Ash Wednesday, ain’t it?’ 

“ *That’s right.’ 

“Well, when we going to get the 
ashes put on our heads?’ 

“‘T haven’t got any blessed ashes, 
Bill.’ 

“ ‘What! Ash Wednesday, and we 
don’t get no ashes!’ 

“He made me feel derelict in my 
duty, but I quickly rebounded. 

“J didn’t see you at Mass last Sun- 
day, Bill. Where were you?’ 

“ “Well, as a matter of fact, no, 
Father.’ 

“ “Why not?’ 

“Bill showed signs of wishing to be 
elsewhere at the moment, but I fixed 
him with a beady eye. 

“‘T was just too tired, Father. You 
know how it is in this man’s army. 
They work you like slaves, and don’t 
leave you time for nothing.’ ” 

The pastor had been listening sym- 
pathetically to my account. 

“While you are at it,” he said, “You 
might include the Palm Sunday Cath- 
olics in the group you are describing. 
Palm Sunday is another day they’d 
never think of missing church, and 
they will trample on women and chil- 
dren rather than leave the church with- 
out a piece of palm.” 

“You're right, Father. In their eyes, 
that little piece of palm seems to be 
more important than all the seven sac- 
raments put together. What a horrible 
misconception of the difference be- 
tween the essentials and the acciden- 
tals in Christianity.” 

“I think these candle-ash-palm 
Catholics are in for quite a surprise 
when they stand at the gate of heaven 
and plead that they never missed get- 
ting the ashes put on their forehead 
on Ash Wednesday. I think St. Peter 
will say to them, as Christ Himself 
once said: ‘These things indeed you 
ought to have done, and not left those 
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others undone.’ ” 
“What can we do about setting them 
straight, Father? That’s the question.” 
“Qne thing we priests can do, I 
should think, is to keep on instructing 
the people about the meaning and rela- 
tive importance of these things.” 


learn their faith better so that they can 
stand up for it and explain it when the 
occasion presents itself.” 
The pastor rose from his chair. 
“I'd better hustle this stencil over 
to the sisters,” he said, “and I think 
while I’m there I'll ask them to say a 
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“TI never miss a chance to do that.” special prayer for the candle-ash-palm 

“And I think we can also keep after Catholics, so that, before it is too late, 
our good and interested Catholics, of the poor creatures get wise to what 
whom, thank God, there are many, to __life is all about.” 


Taxes of Old 


In the matter of taxes, there may be some small measure of consolation 
in re-reading a sermon delivered by the Rev. Sidney Smith in London, 150 
years ago. 

“We have taxes upon every article that enters the mouth, or covers the back, 
or is placed under foot; taxes upon everything which is pleasant to feel, smell or 
taste,” he lamented. 

“Taxes on everything in the earth, or the waters under the earth; on every- 
thing that comes from abroad, or that is grown at home; taxes on the raw 
material; taxes on every value that is added to it by the industry of men. 

“Taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s appetite, and the drug which re- 
stores him to health; on the robe which covers the judge, and the rope that 
hangs the criminal; on the poor man’s salt and the rich man’s spice; on the 
brass nails of the coffin, and the ribbons of the bride, on bed and board, 
couchant or levant, we must pay. 

“The schoolboy whips his taxed top; the beardless youth manages a taxed 
horse, with a taxed bridle, on a taxed road; and the dying Englishman, pour- 
ing his medicine, which has paid 7 per cent, into a spoon which has paid 15 
per cent, flings himself back upon his chintz bed, which has paid 22 per cent, 
and expires in the arms of a doctor who has paid a license of 100 pounds for 
the privilege of presiding at his deathbed. 

“His whole property is then taxed from 2 to 20 per cent. Besides the pro- 
bate, large fees are demanded for burying him in the cemetery; his virtues are 


handed down to posterity on taxed marble, and he is gathered to his fathers to 
be taxed no more!” 


—Holy Name Journal 


New Income Tax Form 
According to unofficial sources, the new simplified income tax form con- 
tains only four lines: 
1. What was your income last year? 
2. What were your expenses? 
3. How much have you left? 
4. Send it in. 
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For Non-Catholics Only 


F. M. Louis 


On Censorship 
Objection: I admire the Catholic Church in many ways, but one thing about 
her I definitely do not admire, and that is the rigorous censorship she exer- 
cises over the minds of her subjects. I mean specifically censorship by such 
devices as the index of forbidden books. I think people should be allowed to 
make their own decision as to what books they wish to read. 


Answer: This matter of censorship is one that causes much apparent 
anguish to many of our so-called liberals. Yet censorship is exercised by every- 
one, even the liberals, in one way or another, because the principle behind it is 
based on common sense and past human experience. 


Let us take a very obvious case. No father and mother worthy of the name 
would put into the hands of their twelve-year-old child a book containing a 
very frank discussion of the use of sex in marriage. In not doing so, in trying 
to keep such a book from their child, they are, whether they like the term or 
not, exercising censorship. 

It is not, then, a question of whether there should be censorship. It is a 
question of how far censorship should extend. That there is danger of its 
being extended sometimes too far is obvious. But to attempt to counteract 
this danger by a sweeping declaration that there should never be any kind of 
censorship whatsoever is to fly in the face of much past unfortunate human 
experience. 

Regarding the so-called index of forbidden books, perhaps the following 
brief remarks will help to clarify the sensible stand taken by the Catholic 
Church. 


Catholics believe honestly that they belong to the one Church founded by 
Christ and divinely appointed to teach the truth. They believe that Church 
has the right and duty to protect the faith of its members by warning them 
seriously against books which set out openly to defend and advocate infidelity 
or heresy. She grants permission to those who are suitably equipped by edu- 
cation and background to read such books for purposes of research. But to 
others she says: “Do not risk your faith at the hands of a writer who, perhaps 
from a high educational eminence, has as his one object to undermine and 
destroy it.” 

Regarding that class of books which might be described as steeped and 
soaked in sex, it is not the Church primarily but the natural law which makes 
it wrong to read them. Sex is not evil in itself, and one has the right and duty 
to be suitably informed on it. But to read about sex merely for the sake of 
sex is to put oneself in the way of abusing sex. It is the human conscience 
itself which acts as censor in regard to such reading. 
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Portrait of Christ 


CHRIST AND TEARS OF LOVE 


Many Christians have wondered often about the women over whom Christ 
wept and to whom He spoke on His way to Calvary. Here is some of the back- 


ground for that scene. 


R. J. Miller 


AMONG THE poor friends of Our 
Lord during His passion we may also 
list the “weeping women of Jerusa- 
lem,” who are commemorated in the 
eighth station of the way of the cross. 
And their tears over Him, with the 
mysterious answer He gave them, 
serve to remind us of the tears He 
shed Himself over the city of Jerusa- 
lem, and as we ponder the matter, 
prompt us to ask: Why was it that 
Our divine Lord so loved the city of 
Jerusalem? What was there in that 
overcrowded mountain town, where 
the wealthy were His enemies and the 
poor lived in squalor that reeked to 
high heaven, what could He find there 
to make Him sob aloud when He 
thought of its approaching doom? 

But first about these “weeping 
women of Jerusalem.” Who were they, 
and just why were they weeping over 
Our Lord? 

They were not the same as the 
women of Galilee who had followed 
Our Lord from that country 


ministering to Him out of their substance; 


for Our Lord addressed the weeping 
women precisely as “daughters of 
Jerusalem.” 

From the fact, moreover, that St. 
Luke says that there was “‘a great mul- 
titude” of them, it would seem to fol- 
low that they were in the main from 
the poorer class. And if we should 
wish to fix a number on that “great 


multitude” we have to remember that 
the streets of Jerusalem, especially in 
Our Lord’s day, were extremely nar- 
row, and a group of women numbering 
fifty to a hundred would fill a street 
from wall to wall for a whole block 
long, and if they were all weeping and 
wailing at the top of their voices, then 
for all practical purposes they would 
be “a great multitude” indeed. 

Another thing we should like to 
know, however, is whether there is any 
way of identifying individuals in this 
band of devoted women. The answer, 
unfortunately, is no. As far as the 
Gospel record goes, our Lord had not 
come in contact with many women, 
rich or poor, in the city of Jerusalem; 
at the most we know of three or four. 
There was the poor widow made im- 
mortal by His divine praise for her 
widow’s mite; likewise the mother of 
the man born blind who had been 
cured by Our Lord; and then the 
woman taken in adultery. 

Whoever they were, however, their 
conduct during the way of the cross 
was nothing short of heroic. They 
were not weeping for the show of it, 
like the professionals mentioned else- 
where in the Gospel, 


‘the minstrels and the multitude making a 
rout. 


Rather, their demonstration of grief 
was calculated to bring punishment, 
not praise, upon their heads. The rea- 
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son was that it was forbidden by Ro- 
man law to show any public signs of 
grief for a condemned criminal; in 
fact, the relations and friends of the 
condemned man had to pay their re- 
spects to the judge who had sentenced 
him and the witnesses who had borne 
testimony against him, and thereby 
show that they held no grudge for their 
relation’s condemnation and execution. 

And these devoted dauntless Jewish 
women were defying this Roman law. 
Openly and loudly they “bewailed and 
lamented” Our divine Lord. They 
were compassionate, with the instinct 
of every good woman; they were grate- 
ful for favors or miracles bestowed up- 
on them or their near and dear ones; 
and it is quite possible too that they 
were making an effort to atone for the 
cowardice of some of their menfolk, 
who had been led into calling for Our 
Lord’s condemnation with their “Cru- 
cify Him!” in Pilate’s courtyard that 
morning. And in any case, they were 
courageously and manfully defying a 
brutal and unnatural pagan Roman 
law. 

In connection with the courage and 
compassion these good women so 
nobly manifested on the way of the 
cross we may take occasion to note 
what commentators on the Holy Gos- 
pel have discovered, namely, that no 
woman in the entire Gospel story ever 
showed herself hostile to Jesus Christ. 

And how did Our Lord reply to this 
noble and heroic compassion? He fav- 
ored the weeping women with the only 
words He is recorded to have spoken 
on the way of the cross, but strange 
and mysterious words they were: 


Do not weep for Me, daughters of Jeru- 
salem, but weep for yourselves and your 
children. For the day will come, I tell 
you, when the cry will be: Happy are 
the women who never bore children, and 
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never nursed them at the breast! On that 
day they will be calling to the mountains: 
Fall down upon us! and to the hills: 
Cover us over! For if this is what is done 
to the green wood, what will happen to 
the dry? 


Mysterious though they are, how- 
ever, one thing shines out through 
these words of Christ with inescapable 
clearness: His divine unselfishness. If 
ever there was a golden opportunity 
for reveling in self-pity, He had it here. 
Unjustly condemned, treated with sav- 
age barbarity, His own best friends all 
turned against Him: by any merely 
human standard He might be ex- 
pected to welcome the opportunity to 
unburden Himself to kindly, under- 
standing hearts and to speak in a way 
that showed He agreed with the good 
women and shared their pity for Him- 
self in the terrible injustice of the situ- 
ation. 

On the contrary, however, there is 
not one single word of self-pity in 
what He has to say. He seems to for- 
get Himself completely in order to ex- 
press His pity not for Himself but for 
His poor, dear, doomed Jerusalem, and 
the people who would live to see its 
fall. 

As a matter of fact, what He says 
on this occasion is closely related to 
His words of the Sunday before, when 
“seeing the city, He wept over it.” The 
thoughts that called forth His tears on 
Palm Sunday are the same that made 
Him speak so sadly to the weeping 
women on Good Friday. They were 
thoughts of the impending fate of His 
beloved city; and we may venture to 
surmise, also thoughts of “what might 
have been.” 

Let us try with all reverence to 
probe this grief in the heart of Jesus 
Christ as He wept over Jerusalem on 
Palm Sunday. 
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We must note at the outset (as 
scholars of the Greek text of the Holy 
Gospel inform us) that what St. Luke 
really says in describing the scene is 
not that Jesus “shed tears,” but that 
He “sobbed aloud.” At the tomb of 
Lazarus He had shed tears, as St. 
John states; but here, gazing at Jeru- 
salem from Mount Olivet, the Son of 
God cried like a child. 

It is an astounding spectacle. It 
would have been mysterious enough 
had He only let fall a few well bred 
tears; but to “let Himself go,” to give 
His tender human Heart free rein de- 
spite His dignity and the gaping crowd 
around — surely here we have a depth 
and treasure trove of mystery and no- 
bility to challenge the attention of any 
lover of the “unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” 

And for our guidance He did give 
us some light upon the mystery. He 
talked while He wept. It was one of 
those scenes so painful to the behold- 
er, when a friend is talking and sobbing 
at the same time; but here Our divine 
Lord seems to have in mind to share 
His grief with us; to let us know the 
sad reflections, the fearful visions from 
the future and the fond memories out 
of the past that were assailing His hu- 
man Heart to its very depths. 

He told us Himself what He saw in 
the future: 


The days will come upon thee when thy 
enemies will throw up a rampart about 
thee, and surround thee and shut thee 
up on every side, and will dash thee to 
the ground and thy children that are in 
thee, and will not leave in thee a stone 
upon a stone. 


Such was the vision as He saw it on 
Palm Sunday. Now, on Good Friday, 
He sees the same vision of destruction, 
but this time in a different way: not 


merely as a city beleaguered, but now 
through the eyes and hearts of the un- 
fortunate victims: 


The day will come when the cry will be: 
Happy are the women who never bore 
children and never nursed them at the 
breast! On that day they will be calling 
to the mountains: Fall down upon us! 
and to the hills: Cover us over! 


The reference to the grief of the 
mothers was to have a terrible fulfill- 
ment. When the Romans besieged 
Jerusalem in the year 70, so awful did 
the ravages of starvation become that 
children were stolen from their moth- 
ers to be killed and eaten as food. 

So too the reference to “the green 
wood and the dry,” Christ is the inno- 
cent One, “the green wood;” the un- 
grateful, murderous Jews are “the 
dry.” If the innocent must suffer thus, 
what will happen to the guilty? We 
can see here too a veiled reference to 
the fulfillment of the terrible maledic- 
tion of the Jews: “His blood be upon 
us and upon our children.” 

Connected with these visions of the 
future, however, there must also have 
been in the Heart of Christ sad 
thoughts of “what might have been.” 
He had loved Jerusalem with an alto- 
gether special love. He had promised 
over and over again that if its people 
were faithful to Him He would make it 
great on the face of the earth. For in- 
stance, He had declared to them 
through Moses: 


Now if thou wilt hear the voice of the 
Lord thy God to do and keep all His 
commandments which I command thee 
this day, the Lord thy God will make 
thee higher than all the nations that are 
on the earth. . . . The Lord shall cause 
thy enemies that rise up against thee to 
fall down before thy face. One way they 
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shall come out against thee, and seven 
ways they shall flee before thee. ... You 
shall pursue your enemies, and they shall 
fall before you. Five of yours shall pursue 
a hundred others, and a hundred of you 
ten thousand; your enemies shall fall be- 
fore you by the sword. 


What a promise of national glory 
it was, and how it had delighted the 
hearts of Jews through all the cen- 
turies of their history! How it would 
even have gladdened the Heart of the 
Lord their God to have been able to 
keep that promise, and to see His 
chosen people what He wanted them 
to be, “higher than all the nations that 
are on the earth.” 

But now, it was not to be. Indeed, 
the very opposite was the dread reality 
that He saw looming over His people. 
Instead of what might have been, 
namely that the enemies who dared to 
attack Jerusalem would be driven back 
in complete, headlong defeat, it was 
to be His own chosen people who 
would suffer humiliation, defeat, and 
destruction. 

And the spectacle rent His loving 
human Jewish heart with grief; and He 
gave vent to His grief by “bewailing 
and lamenting” over the city of Jeru- 
salem as the weeping women were to 
bewail Him on Good Friday. “If this 
is what is done to the green wood, 
what will happen to the dry?” 

Only an immeasurable depth of ten- 
derness and love could account for a 
grief so heartrending; but here we 
come upon still another mystery: what 
was it, what could it have been, that 
made the Son of God love Jerusalem 
so intensely? 

As we have said, there seem to have 
been features of the city that would 
tend to cool rather than inflame His 
affection. 

It had its lovely palaces and gar- 
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dens, to be sure, and every good Jew, 
even though poor himself, might have 
taken pride in these splendors of his 
national capital. But as far as Our 
Lord Himself was concerned, practi- 
cally every one of these palaces of the 
great was the home of a wealthy lead- 
er of the people who had sworn to 
have His life. 

Among the poorer classes, more- 
over, He did have some friends; but 
to us moderns of an age of sanitation 
and civic cleanliness and well-laid out 
streets, the mystery only deepens (God 
forgive us for our superciliousness). 
Travelers tell us that even today the 
poorer quarters of Jerusalem are a 
maze of filthy alleys, characterized by 
sickening stench and disorder; and his- 
torians assert that it was even worse 
in Our Lord’s time. How could He 
love a place like that? we ask, again 
begging His forgiveness for the modern 
daintiness that makes us ask the ques- 
tion. 

But at least there was the temple, 
the pride and glory of the Jewish race. 
Even the apostles on occasion gave ex- 
pression of their love of this splendor 
of the house of God. 


As He was going out of the temple, one 
of His disciples said to Him: Master, 
look what wonderful stones and buildings! 


But even if the temple was a thing 
of beauty, as it really was, Our Lord 
in contemplating it must surely have 
remembered that it had been built by 
King Herod the Great; and Herod the 
Great had been no friend of His; in 
fact, the unbelieving, bleodthirsty old 
tyrant had done his best to murder 
Him in His cradle. 

And yet He did love the city. De- 
spite its waywardness, despite the rags 
and stench of its slums, despite the 
Pharisees and King Herod, He loved 
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it unto tears. 

We tread reverently as we approach 
this mystery of divine predilection, 
knowing that any effort of ours to 
sound its depths will be bounded by all 
the limits of the human in the face of 
the divine. And yet there is one rea- 
son or motive for the love and the 
tears of Christ over Jerusalem that 
seems to deserve a very special place 
in our consideration. It is the idea that 
He loved Jerusalem for the sake of 
the good friends He had in the past, 
connected with the Jewish people and 
the city of Jerusalem. 

Such is indeed God’s general way 
of dealing with the world. He spares 
cities, He loves nations, for the sake 
of just men, His friends, in those cities 
or nations. He would have spared the 
wicked cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 
if there had been ten just men within 
their walls. He spares us all, the whole 
human race, for “the sake of His 
Christ” — “per Christum Dominum 


nostrum.” 

So too then with Jerusalem. Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, for whose sake 
He made the Jews His chosen people; 
Moses, for whose sake He spared them 
in the wilderness and led them to the 
promised land; and King David, who 
conquered the city of Jerusalem and 
made it his nation’s capital: these and 
others like them were (we venture to 
surmise) the men He was thinking 
about when He gazed upon Jerusalem, 
and it was the thought of them that 
caused His bitter tears to flow. 

And we may remark in conclusion 
that the spectacle of how God loves 
His friends, and spares cities for their 
sakes, has been an inspiration to His 
Saints through the ages, urging them 
to address their Lord confidently: 
“Lord, make me a friend of Yours; 
the kind of friend for whose sake cities 
are saved, and nations are blessed from 
generation unto generation.” 


The Perfect Hospital Visitor 
The Perfect Visitor trampeth not on hard heels; neither does he shout. 
He walks softly and speaks quietly, for ill people are easily disturbed. 
The Perfect Visitor goth home soon. He (or is it more often she?) might like 
to chat all afternoon, but is considerate of the weary patient. 
The Perfect Visitor talketh of the pleasant things in life; he smileth often 
and his demeanor is cheerful. Though at heart he may be a pessimist, he knows 


the patient has his own troubles. 


The Perfect Visitor knoweth what a chair is fai sits on it. He perches 
not on the bed, jouncing the aching head or obstructing the restless foot. 

The Perfect Visitor beareth with him no cold in the head. Though he be 
up and about and considers a sneeze or a cough as nothing, he inflicteth not 


his germs on the helpless patient. 


The Perfect Visitor thinketh twice about gifts; he brings plants, instead of 
cut flowers, for they last longer. He brings not candy to the weak stomach. 
The Perfect Visitor is always welcome, for he observeth visiting hours. 
Patient and nurses smile upon him, for he is as precious jewels, above price. 


—Pittsburgh Hospital Ass’n Bulletin 





The measure of a democracy is the measure of the freedom of its humblest 


citizen. 


J. Galsworthy 
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Thoughts for the Shut-in 
L. F. Hyland 
The Usefulness of Being Sick 


Most people, when they suddenly take sick or are incapacitated for one 
reason or another, quite readily fall into an attitude of mind which regards 
the sickness or incapacitation as an unreasonable or inexplicable thing. 

That our minds are inclined toward this attitude appears from our manner 
of sympathizing with the sick, as well as in the remarks made by the sick 
themselves. Thus for instance our expression of sympathy usually takes a form 
something like this: “I’m sorry you are sick, and I hope you are able to get 
on the job again soon.” To which the invalid usually replies: “Yes, there is so 
much to do, and I have to lie here uselessly in bed.” 

Remarks like these indicate that we look upon a period of sickness as being 
more or less useless, a period of marking time, when nothing worthwhile can 
be accomplished. 

Such an attitude is very far from the truth. 

Sickness is never an accidental thing, in the sense of being beyond the 
scope of God’s providence. And if God permits it, it can only be for a good 
reason, connected with the development of our character, and connected also 
with the winning of grace for our family and friends and indeed for the whole 
world. 

This is not just a pious statement. Christ, in dying on the cross, manifested 
the power of suffering. Indeed, He made the redemption of mankind depend 
upon His suffering and dying on the cross. And every Christian who suffers 
with Christ can with truth repeat the daring words of St. Paul: “I rejoice now 
in the sufferings I bear for your sake; and what is lacking of the sufferings of 
Christ, I fill up in my flesh for His body, which is the Church.” 

Viewed against this background, sickness of any kind, when it is suffered 
patiently in union with Christ, represents work which is far more important 
and valuable in God’s sight than the work we accomplish when we are up 
and around, running here and there, our attention fixed upon goals which 
are only too often allied with our native selfishness and pride. 

And it must likewise be true that those who spend their whole lives in en- 
forced illness can, if they desire it, be among mankind’s greatest benefactors. 
Such is the paradox in our relationship to God: The more helpless we are by 
human standards, the more helpful we can be in God’s plan for saving the 
world. 

Let the shut-in sternly resist the temptation to think his life a useless one. 
Let him follow the example of St. Bernadette Soubirous, the little seer of 
Lourdes, who, as she lay completely invalided, kept repeating with faith and 
love: “I am doing my work.” 

Such an attitude is especially appropriate for Lent, for it engenders the obe- 
dience and resignation to God’s will which are of much greater importance 
in God’s eyes than fasting and mortification. 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are permitted to speak their minds about views and opinions 
expressed in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed, and address of writer given, 
though names and address will be withheld from publication on request. 


Painted Post, N.Y. 

“Well, THE LiGuoriAN certainly has a 
lion by the tail this time — I mean in that 
business of condemning to mortal sin all 
Catholic parents who deliberately send their 
children to public schools. Oh, we are good 
parents; we have four children and the 
oldest rides two miles on the bus to go to 
parochial school, although the public school 
is within walking distance. The others, as 
they grow up, will do likewise. But we don’t 
feel ‘holier-than-thou.’ Certainly parents can 
send their children where they please, so 
long as they accept the responsibility for 
the proper religious education of their chil- 
dren. We are both Catholic school graduates 
ourselves, but have never heard from the 
pulpit nor read anywhere in Catholic writ- 
ing, that it is a mortal sin for Catholic par- 
ents to refuse to send their children to a 
Catholic school. On the other hand, we 
have read and heard often that Catholic 
parents are responsible, under pain of mor- 
tal sin, for the religious training of their 
children. We go along with that. But it’s 
far different from your statement. How 
many of our good Catholic acquaintances 
you are condemning, many of them out- 
standing laymen. So, fie on your LIGUORIAN. 
You'd better look into this a little more — 
look up official pronouncements of bishops 
or somebody. You are certainly sickening 
and frightening a lot of good Catholics 
who do not deserve it. I only hope they keep 
right on receiving the sacraments despite 
what you say, and even though their chil- 
dren are in public schools. 

&.. J. Be 

One thing we must make clear, before 
showing how mistaken this correspondent 
is: THE LIGUORIAN does not “condemn” any- 
body to mortal sin. We merely state and 
explain the laws of God and of His Church, 


and set down the universal principle that 
anybody who knowingly and _ willingly 
breaks a serious law of God or His Church 
is guilty of a mortal sin. Only God can 
condemn individuals: only God can know 
whether a person is excused from what 
looks like a mortal sin by ignorance, in- 
sanity, or any other interference with his 
mind and free will. . . . Our correspondent 
is unaware of the fact that there are two 
kinds of laws to which parents are subject 
in the matter of educating their children. 
By the natural and divine law they are in- 
deed bound to provide a Catholic education 
for their children in some way; by the posi- 
tive law of the Catholic Church, the repre- 
sentative of Christ, they are bound to do 
so in a specific way, i.e., by sending them to 
a Catholic school, if one is available, and 
if they have no serious reason and no per- 
mission of their pastor or bishop to do oth- 
erwise. The Canon Law of the Church 
states this, and every text of moral theology 
studied by any priest makes it clear. Bishops 
may have reasons at times not to promul- 
gate the positive law in certain areas, or for 
permitting many parents to be freed from 
it, but that does not change the fact that 
the law has been made. This twofold law 
binding parents is exactly like the twofold 
obligation binding Catholics to Sunday ob- 
servance. The natural and divine law com- 
mands that some time be set aside for the 
worship of God; the positive law of the 
Church adds that the time must be Sunday 
and that Catholics must attend Mass on that 
day under pain of mortal sin. No true 
Catholic can escape the latter specific obli- 
gation by saying that all he has to do is to 
fulfill the natural law of giving some time 
in some way to the worship of God. 
The editors 
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Fort Hood, Tex. 
“This is my second attempt to write to 
you, but on re-reading your issue of Janu- 
ary, 1953, I cannot hold back any longer. 
I have always been and tried to be honestly 
a good, practical Catholic, but I have come 
to the point where, if there is one little 
Catholic law in which I cannot believe, I 
am tempted to give up even such a great 
religion, perhaps the one true religion. I 
have reached that point because you have 
hit upon something with which I am forced 
to disagree with the Church. I am referring 
to the doctrine about the obligation of par- 
ents to send their children to a Catholic 
school. I cannot believe that my parents, 
who gave me a secular education, shall be 
doomed to an eternity in hell. While they 
were sending me to secular schools, am I 
to believe they were receiving the sacra- 
ments in a state of mortal sin? No, I am 
afraid not. May the Lord forgive me if I 
am trying too hard to find the answers, but 
if I cannot believe. in something 100 per 
cent, then I cannot consider myself a part 
of it, and your statements have turned me 
well off the road of Catholicism. 
R. D. B.” 
We implore this reader to consider these 
fects before hastily concluding that he has 
found an irreparable flaw in “the one true 
religion.” No one could intelligently say 
that your parents surely committed a mortal 
sin or lived in sin by sending you to secular 
schools. It is probable that they had not 
been told of the law (which has been the 
case with many, especially when Catholic 
schools were few), and no one is ever 
bound to any law of which he is unaware. 
Even if they did know of the law it is prob- 
able that they talked your case over with 
their pastor, or at least received a tacit per- 
mission from him to do as they did. There 
is no such thing as doing wrong by “trying 
too hard to find the answers.” Sincere in- 
quiry into Catholic truth will always find 
the answers satisfactory. 
The editors 


Worcester, Mass. 

“I have been a faithful reader of your 
fine magazine for several years. It has help- 
ed me in many ways to become, I sincerely 
hope, a more fervent Catholic. I have been 
especially interested in your recent articles 
concerning the obligation of Catholics to 
send their children to Catholic schools. 
However I have some questions that do not 
seem to have been answered. 1) If it is a 
mortal sin for parents to send their chil- 
dren to a secular school when there is a 
parochial school available to them, why is 
this not announced from the altar? This has 
not been brought to the attention of par- 
ents in my parish. Your statement concern- 
ing it was the first such that ever came to 
my attention. 2) In my parish there are 
religious instruction classes for public school 
children. Why are not parents told, when 
they enroll their children for such classes, 
that they are unworthy to receive the sac- 
raments because their children are not in 
the Catholic school? 3) I myself attended 
public grade school, high school and col- 
lege. I know my parents never obtained any 
permission from bishop or pastor for my 
so doing. Does that mean that they have 
been in the state of mortal sin for 30 years, 
and are to be condemned to hell for a sin 
of which I am sure they were ignorant? 
Frankly, it seems to me that the first re- 
sponsibility rests with bishops and pastors 
to make known the law. I know it has often 
been stated in my parish that parents should 
send their children to the Catholic school, 
but never, as I can remember, that not to 
do so is to be guilty of a mortal sin. 

Miss M. E. K.” 

These questions do have simple answers. 
1) If in a given parish the bishop or the 
pastor has never promulgated the law of the 
Church that parents must send their chil- 
dren to the parochial school under pain of 
mortal sin, no parent can be said to be guil- 
ty of sin who acts in ignorance of the law. 
It must be remembered that the Church 
leaves the administration of this law in the 
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hands of the bishop, and he may have good 
reasons for not stressing it at certain times 
and in certain places. However, we have 
heard parents say they knew nothing about 
this mortal sin in parishes where we know it 
has been preached from the pulpit, perhaps 
proving that many people either do not hear 
or do not absorb many announcements 
made in church. 2) Every individual case 
of a child attending public school and at the 
same time admitted to Catholic instruction 
classes would have to be examined by itself. 
In most cases it would be found either that 
it would be hopeless to attempt to get the 
parents to do the right thing, or that they 
were given express or tacit permission to 
send their child to a public school for suf- 
ficient reasons. 3) It is impossible to com- 
mit a mortal sin or to be condemned to hell 
for failing to fulfill an obligation of which 
one is unaware. On that score our corre- 
spondent need have no fear for her parents 
if they were ignorant of the law. 
The editors 


Houston, Tex. 

“The first section of your ‘Open Letter 
to the Family of One Mentally Diseased’ is 
excellent, serving to comfort those who 
have one so afflicted. If only you had stop- 
ped at the end of the first section! I feel 
that the second part may do incalculable 
harm. I know that you wrote it to help 
people, but I am sure you did not take cer- 
tain things into consideration. First, a very 
large proportion of psychiatrists are ma- 
terialistic and atheistic. There are, of course, 
some few who are Catholic, and a few non- 
Catholic ones who recognize the value of 
religious faith. But a great many more are 
opposed to religion. They consider it a form 
of mental aberration, and Catholicism an 
uncommonly bad form. I have a friend who 
fell into a mental disorder by reason of a 
conflict of conscience over a bad marriage. 
The psychiatrist to whom she was taken 
proceeded to relieve her of both the con- 
flict and of her faith, as he saw it as a case 


in which she was crossed up by the stupid- 
ity of Catholicism. It would have been much 
more to the point had you cautioned people 
to be very careful to what sort of psychia- 
trist they took their relatives, if to any at 
all. Secondly, shock treatments are opposed 
by many doctors and nurses as being very 
destructive of memory, and to a certain ex- 
tent, of judgment and feeling. Too many 
doctors use shock treatment who know little 
about it, and as casually as they would ad- 
minister aspirin. Thirdly, the tendency to 
place a nervous or mental patient in an 
institution is already too prevalent. A prom- 
inent psychiatrist in New York, Dr. Edmund 
Spencer Cowles, recently stated in a letter 
to a doctor in my own family, ‘There are 
very few mental patients who need to be 
committed to an institution.” I know you 
are sincere in your desire to help people, 
but I am alarmed at the harm that an arti- 
cle can do which reassures people about the 
competence of psychiatrists and mental in- 
stitutions. Please look into the facts. 
Mrs. R. A. M.” 

There are some misunderstandings here, 
and it is good that this letter offers the op- 
portunity for clarifying them. First, we 
thought we made it clear that we were 
speaking of advanced cases of mental dis- 
ease, in which both mind and will are ob- 
viously broken down, and in which the re- 
cently developed shock treatments are a last 
resort, and even then not a certain one. We 
should indeed have mentioned that none but 
the most reputable and experienced of clinics 
should be trusted for this treatment. In such 
we have seen with our own eyes remarkable 
things accomplished. But there are innu- 
merable cases of mental disturbance that 
are by no means hopeless, that might well 
yield to the treatment of a good Christian 
or Catholic psychiatrist, or even of a priest 
learned and experienced in these matters. 
We certainly share the mistrust of our cor- 
respondent for the majority of modern psy- 
chiatrists, having often had the task of try- 
ing to undo the harm their Freudian princi- 
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ples and practices have done. Secondly, we 
were speaking of cases in which either par- 
anoiac tendencies or the need of constant 
attention and bodily care must raise the 
question of whether it is prudent or possible 
for relatives to attempt to keep the patient 
at home. In this situation we stated that the 
opinion of a doctor should not be followed 
without concurrent consultation with one’s 
pastor or spiritual director, whose office it is 
to judge the moral and spiritual circum- 
stances in the case. With this safeguard we 
feel that the families of the acutely mentally 
diseased can be confident that they are act- 
ing with prudence in whatever decision is 
made. 


The editors 


; Syracuse, N. Y. 
“As a newcomer to THE LIGUORIAN, my 
vote may not carry much weight, but the 
first issue I read convinced me that it is a 
magazine no Catholic should be without. 
We take four other Catholic publications, 
and while we consider each fine in its own 
sphere, none of them gives the knowledge 
and depth of spirituality provided by THE 
LicuoriaAN. So I add my plea to those who 
have begged not to have it changed in any 
way. I read it as soon as it comes, re-read 
it during the month, and then pass it on, 
though it is a great sacrifice to part with 
a copy. It seems that such articles as it 
contains should be on file for all-time refer- 
ence. The article on purgatory in Novem- 
ber was one of the gems that should be 
broadcast far and wide. 
M. R. P.” 
One can always lend a copy of THE 
LIGUORIAN to others and ask to have it re- 
turned. There may be some losses, but great 
good will have been done. 
The editors 


Stevensville, Mont. 
“Yesterday I read ‘Eternally Yours’ in 
the January LicuorIAN. Today I read it 
again. I would like to keep this article but 
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there are people anxiously waiting for my 
copy of THE LIGUORIAN, so I must pass it 
on. May I have another copy of the issue 
with that article? I would like to hang it 
behind my calendar so that each new year 
God gives to me I can read this article. As 
yet I am not a Catholic but I am learning. 
Your magazine is always good; I like your 
word pictures better than actual pictures. I 
wish I had had the opportunity to read 
THE LIGUORIAN twenty years ago. 
; Mrs. A. McQ.” 
Be sure to keep right on praying for 
God’s help and grace, while you read more 
and more about the Catholic religion. Faith 
will inevitably be granted to you. 
The editors 


Denver, Colo. 
“On Feb. 8, 1953, I hope to begin a new 
and much anticipated life as a brother in 
the Benedictine Order. This will culminate 
a series of events through which I was first 
initiated into the true faith, and became 
acquainted with hard-working and self-sac- 
rificing priests and many good new Catho- 
lic friends, and above all, came to know 
the abundance of good reading material in 
books and magazines at the disposal of 
Catholics. Of the Catholic magazines ‘that 
I read, THE LiGuoriAN ranks high on the 
list, both for its educational and entertain- 
ment articles. My friends and I agree that 
your writers use a style that tends to ‘con- 
vey the message’ in a simple, clear and 
understandable language that not only 
Catholics but, more important, non-Cath- 
olics can easily digest. The good you are 
doing is immeasureable. Do remember me 
in my vocation and I shall be praying for 
continued blessings on your work. 
S. L. M.” 
It is good to know that we shall have the 
prayers of a convert who is entering on 
the glorious experience of the religious life. 
We are grateful to God for having helped 
in his religious formation. 
The editors 
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How to Control Your Passions 


All the passions of human beings are good, created by God for a purpose. But, 
as is shown here, they require a master, and without that can destroy those 


whom they rule. 


L. G. Miller 


PERHAPS YOU know a man who is 
given to uncontrollable fits of anger. 
Under ordinary circumstances, he may 
be the best fellow in the world, gen- 
erous to a fault, and a hard worker in 
every good cause. But given the occa- 
sion for one of his displays of temper, 
all his good qualities fly out the win- 
dow. He speaks with a different voice; 
he acts rashly and imprudently, some- 
times even attempting physical vio- 
lence. Or he seethes in silence like a 
volcano on the point of exploding. 

Friends and relatives who happen to 
be present cower before his rage, or 
are ill-at-ease in the face of his dan- 
gerous silence. From an intelligent hu- 
man being, he is transformed into 
something less than human, whose ac- 
tions are totally unpredictable. 

Again, there is the man who drinks 
too much. A million jokes have flour- 
ished and grown stale about drunks, 
but millions can testify that it is no 
joke to have to live with or depend 
upon an alcoholic. As in the former 
case, such a man becomes something 
less than human. You may laugh at 
his antics one moment, but the next 
he may blindly run you down with his 
car. 

These are classic cases of what hap- 
pens when a human passion gets out 
of control. Selfish and blind in them- 
selves, the passions badly need direc- 
tion. Without direction and left to 
choose its own course, a passion can 
easily become like an insane driver at 
the wheel of a high-powered automo- 
bile, proceeding at breakneck speed, 


making casualties of whatever decen- 
cies of life happen to be in his path. 

We might compare a human being, 
with his faculties and passions and 
emotions and senses, to a houseful of 
servants, under the employment of a 
good master, and administered by the 
master’s steward or overseer. 

God, of course, is the master of the 
house. But God acts for the most part 
through a steward, corresponding to 
the faculty of intelligence, enlightened 
by faith, with which man has been 
gifted. Under the control of and sub- 
ject to the steward are a host of lesser 
servants, constituting the feelings and 
emotions and passions which go into 
the make-up of every human being. 

Now in a household where many 
servants are employed, discipline is 
essential if the affairs of the home are 
to run smoothly. If the maid and the 
butler and the cook begin to put on 
airs, to make their own schedule, and 
to issue commands to their overseer 
and their employer, one of two things 
happens. Either they are corrected and 
sternly put in their proper place. Or 
else there arises a state of anarchy and 
chaos in the household which, if it 
continues long enough, brings every- 
thing to wreck and ruin. 

Just in the same way our passions 
and emotions are meant to be under 
the control of our reason, and our rea- 
son and intelligence under the control 
of God. If one of the passions gets out 
of line, it is the duty of the thinking 
faculty, operating through the power 
of the will aided by grace, to put it 
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in its proper place. Otherwise the les- 
ser servant, who in his own sphere has 
fulfilled a very necessary function, now 
that he has gotten out of hand, pro- 
ceeds to turn everything upside down, 
bringing the human personality to the 
verge of disaster. 

It cannot be too strongly stressed 
that the passions and feelings and emo- 
tions in themselves are good and 
worthwhile servants. It is when they 
are allowed to get out of line that they 
are capable of evil. And of course the 
greatest evil of all results when the 
steward or overseer, the human intel- 
ligence, rebels against the master of 
the house, God. In this instance we 
have the sin of pride. 

To sum up, in a well-ordered house- 
hold, the lesser servants follow per- 
fectly the orders of their overseer, and 
the overseer takes his orders gratefully 
and gracefully from the master. In a 
well-ordered human personality, the 
emotions and passions submit always 
to reason, and reason in turn submits 
to God. It is this attitude and this state 
of affairs that we characterize by the 
phrase, self-control. 

Now in achieving this self-control 
there are many areas and aspects of 
human conduct which might be con- 
sidered. We have chosen to discuss the 
matter from the standpoint of the capi- 
tal sins. Each of these is a focal point, 
and represents a localized area of the 
general defense line. If each of these 
sectors is properly defended, we are 
well on the way to exercising perfect 
self-control. 

It should be noted that in selecting 
this line of approach, we are extending 
the meaning of the word passion be- 
yond its strict philosophical sense. We 
feel justified in this because popularly 
the word is used with a wide variety 
of meaning. Pride, for instance, is not 
a passion in the strict sense, yet we 
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speak of a person as being “passionate- 
ly proud.” The word has come to have 
a meaning of excess, of going beyond 
reasonable limits. And _ self-control, 
with which we are concerned in these 
pages, consists primarily in avoiding 
excess of any kind. 

One other point may be mentioned 
here before we get to the heart of our 
discussion. Every human being, ac- 
cording to his temperament, has an 
inclination to one particular kind of 
excess more than any other. One per- 
son, for instance, may by nature be 
quick-tempered. Another has to deal 
with strong temptations to sensuality, 
while another finds his special diffi- 
culty in avoiding vanity and idle 
boasting. 

To this special tendency, whatever 
it may be, spiritual writers have given 
the name of predominant fault. An im- 
portant part of the business of achiev- 
ing perfect self-control consists in as- 
certaining and admitting one’s pre- 
dominant fault. Once a person has 
done this, his efforts will be concen- 
trated, and he stands a much better 
chance of success against the enemy 
in his own heart. 

For example, it would be quite futile 
to make a general resolution such as 
this: “I will be perfect in every way.” 
It is very practical, on the other hand, 
to particularize the promise: “I resolve 
not to get angry with my wife in the 
morning when she burns the toast.” 
Not everything in the following pages 
applies to everybody in just the same 


‘way. Our purpose is to offer you a 


means of looking objectively at the 
facts, and then making proper individ- 
ual application, and lastly to suggest 
some methods by which you may hope 
for some measure of success in the 
life-long battle with yourself. 

@ 


We begin with gluttony, which may 
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be described specifically as an animal 
sin, and we end with pride, which is 
the excess, or sin, and the only sin, 
which could be committed by spiritual 
beings such as the angels. Between 
these two extremes we touch on lust, 
envy, covetousness, anger and sloth. 

The word gluttony has a much wider 
connotation than we ordinarily ascribe 
to it. If you call a man a glutton, you 
“usually mean that he is in the habit 
of stuffing himself with food to the 
point where he can scarcely stagger 
away from the table. This is, indeed, 
one form of excess, and a very gross 
manifestation at that. Yet, while we 
have many people who doubtless eat 
far more than is good for them, at least 
our civilization does not condone, as 
did the ancient Romans, the custom 
of having in the home a room called 
the vomitorium, the function of which 
is sufficiently described by the word 
itself. 

In this matter of gluttony, which 
means any kind of excess in eating or 
drinking, let us establish the fact first 
of all that there is and can be nothing 
wrong or sinful with the pleasure of 
eating and drinking in itself. Almighty 
God created us in such a way that if 
we are to preserve life in the body, we 
must properly nourish the body with 
food and drink. In order that we may 
be drawn to take this nourishment 
when and as we need it, God attached 
a feeling of satisfaction to the act of 
eating and drinking. It is a perfectly 


normal thing that a man should look, 


with pleasure upon a T-bone steak, 
done to his taste, and that, when he 
has consumed it, along with whatever 
trimmings he may regard as suitable, 
he should feel a healthy sense of well- 
being. 

This is an important point which at 
first sight seems so obvious as scarcely 
to need comment. Yet there have been 


and there are those who contradict it. 
Long ago a sect called the Manicheans 
in all seriousness taught that the T- 
bone steak (or their equivalent for it 
in the fifth century) was evil and sin- 
ful in itself, since it was a part of 
physical matter, and all physical mat- 
ter had its origin from the devil. 

And we have our modern Manich- 
eans who hold the same thing in regard 
to wine or any alcoholic beverage. 
There are in fact certain sects which, 
it almost appears, take this to be the 
chief and most necessary command- 
ment: “Thou shalt never under any 
circumstances drink anything in any 
way alcoholic.” 

What has happened, of course, to 
produce this attitude is that many peo- 
ple do drink to excess. There are un- 
doubtedly some who should not drink 
at all, because they have learned by 
bitter experience that it is impossible 
for them to exercise any kind of re- 
straint or moderation. For such as 
these, according to the old saying, one 
drink is too many, and ten drinks are 
not enough, and the only ultimate solu- 
tion of their problem is total absti- 
nence. 

But to condemn the drinking of al- 
coholic beverages always and every- 
where because of the excesses of some 
is an illogical and dangerous proce- 
dure. It is even to cast a reproach at 
the Founder of Christianity Himself, 
for it is quite clear from the gospel 
accounts of our Lord’s life that He 
blessed wine, and partook of it at the 
last supper with His apostles. 

That there should be a million or 
more alcoholics in our country is a 
tragedy, but they will not be reclaimed 
merely by declaring alcohol an evil 
thing in itself. Surely we learned that 
during our disastrous experiment 
with national prohibition during the 
twenties. 
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What is called for, in reality, is self- 
control, and self-control in this matter 
_ of drinking means in simple language 
knowing when to stop, and in some 
cases, having sense enough not even to 
begin. 

For the confirmed alcoholic, let him 
take a long look at himself and realize 
what a heavy burden he inflicts on 
those who have to try to live with him 
or do business with him. Let him at- 
tack his problem with the confidence 
that, difficult as his reclamation may 
be, it can be effected just as it has been 
effected in the case of many others, 
by the persevering use of the means 
at his disposal. For a Catholic this will 
entail frequent reception of the sacra- 
ments, with the powerful graces which 
they bring. For all it will mean unre- 
mitting recourse to prayer, for prayer 
is a necessary condition of God’s con- 
tinuing help, and for the confirmed al- 
coholic, the help of God is absolutely 
essential. Those with a strong inclina- 
tion to alcoholism can derive much as- 
sistance also from membership in the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union, or 
the non-sectarian Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. Both of these organizations have 
accomplished wonders in leading men 
out of the tragic depths into which 
they had sunk. 

But apart from the special danger 
of alcoholism, and the drastic remedies 
which its cure requires, common sense 
and the common moral law call for 
moderation at all times and under all 
circumstances in drinking. The man 
who, although not ordinarily an ex- 
cessive drinker, feels that he owes it 
to himself and to the world to get 
thoroughly inebriated on New Year’s 
eve manifests a flaw in his character, 
and the fact that there are five million 
like him does not make him any the 
less a fool. 

Intoxication, at least partial, can 
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conceivably happen by accident, as in 
the case of Noah long ago, who failed 
to assess properly the strength of the 
new grapes. But after it happens re- 
peatedly, it becomes a more or less 
planned accident, and in such a case 
surely more than an ordinary resolu- 
tion is called for if there is to be no 
suspicion of hypocrisy. The line indeed 
is thinly drawn between moderation 
and excess in this matter of drinking. 
For many it represents the most dif- 
ficult and dangerous area vi conduct. 
The final word might therefore be: 
control means caution! 

Stuffing oneself with food to the 
point of nausea, and drunkenness: 
these are the gross manifestations of 
gluttony, as we understand it here. But 
there are other and more insidious 
manifestations of the vice which should 
likewise be considered. 

There is, for instance, an attitude 
of mind which might be characterized 
as epicureanism. The genuine epicure 
is not so gross as to overeat; he real- 
izes well enough that this would be to 
take the edge off his enjoyment and 
defeat his purpose altogether. Never- 
theless, he makes eating and drinking 
the end-all and be-all of his existence. 

He gives exaggerated attention to 
the quality of the food he eats; his 
whole life centers around the prepara- 
tion and consumption of fine and 
exotic viands. Nothing upsets him so 
much as to be deprived of certain dish- 
es upon which he dotes, or to have his 
carefully thought out plan for a fine 
meal disrupted. To act thus denotes 
lack of self-control because it is to al- 
low one department of life, and an in- 
ferior one at that, to assume an im- 
portance out of all proportion to its 
real significance. 

We might note, however, that epi- 
cureanism in this sense is quite differ- 
ent from the healthy pride that a good 
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housewife takes in preparing a fine 
dinner. To the housewife, the dinner is 
a means to an end: keeping her family 
healthy and contented. To the epicure, 
the food is an end in itself. 

Constant munching between meals 
can certainly partake of the vice of 
gluttony; after all, one can eat to ex- 
cess over a twenty-four hour period as 
well as during an hour at the dinner 
table. 

Indeed, as munchers in all our wak- 
ing hours and consumers of infinite 
quantities of candy, nuts and sweets of 
various kinds, it may be that, far more 
than we realize, we Americans will 
have to answer for our excess. I am 
not suggesting to my readers that they 
go on a perpetual black fast, or eat 
only what is necessary to sustain life. 
Eat well; enjoy your food; lunch be- 
tween meals (except on fast days) if 
you feel hungry. But in all of this have 
an eye for moderation. Your physical 
health will be more sound, and your 
soul will be healthier too. 

The laws of fast and abstinence im- 
posed by the Catholic church on her 
members are designed as a check and 
balance on the human tendency to 
overindulge the enjoyment of eating 
and drinking. By obeying these laws 
intelligently, by additional prudent 
self-denial, one gains and keeps the 
mastery over an important area of 
human conduct. 

e 

Whereas gluttony concerns over-in- 
dulgence in food and drink, the capital 
sin of lust has to do with the second 
fundamental human instinct, namely, 
_ the drive and urge to hand down hu- 
man life and thus propagate the human 
race through the use of sex. 

Here again, the word has suffered 
somewhat by usage. Lust, as popular- 
ly understood, refers only to impure 
desires, whereas this is only one mani- 


festation of lack of self-control in this 
very vital battle for the human soul. 

The sex urge or drive, as created by 
Almighty God, cannot, it is obvious, 
be considered evil or sinful in itself. 
Used by human creatures according to 
God’s plan, sex, and the pleasure at- 
tached to its use, have God’s full bless- 
ing upon them. With Adam and Eve, 
our first parents, there was, indeed, 
and could be no revolt on the part of 
sex against God’s plan. 

It was only after their disobedience 
to the command of God that human 
nature was, as it were, turned upside 
down. Sex, while remaining holy in it- 
self, showed a strong inclination to 
overthrow the rule of reason and blind- 
ly chart its own course, without refer- 
ence to laws or rules of any kind. This 
is St. Paul’s “law in my body fighting 
against the law in my mind.” Every 
human being experiences that conflict, 
and to achieve perfect self-control in 
this field is to be well on the road to 
perfection. 

By perfect self-control, we mean one 
thing for those who are married, and 
another for the unmarried. For the un- 
married the right order of things re- 
quires that not in any way, whether 
alone or with someone else, whether 
by touch or by merely nursing in the 
mind thoughts of sex, may the passion 
connected with sex be deliberately 
aroused. The point needs emphasizing, 
because people sometimes try to ra- 
tionalize and justify an opposite course 
of conduct. Thus, for instance, a young 
man and woman keeping company 
may try to argue that expressing their 
affection for each other, even though 
their caresses are warm and prolonged, 
cannot be very wrong. Yet in their 
consciences they must realize full well 
that such actions carry with them in 
the very nature of things an increasing 
indulgence of the sex-passion. Thus 
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they indicate a serious lack of self- 
control which must rightly be called a 
mortal sin. 

For those who are married, it is to 
be taken for granted that the use of 
sex within their marriage is not only a 
legitimate but even a holy thing. But 
human intelligence, in accordance with 
the wishes of God, suggests certain 
measures of self-control in marriage. 
We need not detail these measures; it 
will be sufficient to say that they are 
dictated by such motives of mutual 
consideration and tenderness between 
husband and wife as will occur to all 
men and women of good will. 

Most certainly the vice of lust is 
served by those husbands and wives 
who misuse their marriage privileges 
by the practice of contraception. We 
have said that the use of sex is meant 
to be governed by the faculty of intel- 
ligence, and the reasoning faculty is 
meant to be under the control of God. 
Both the human reason and the God 
who created human reason testify to 
the unlawfulness of contraception. To 
break God’s law in this matter is to 
give over the control of sex to the blind 
faculty itself; to use sex for the sake 
of sex, thrusting aside God’s funda- 
mental purpose in creating the faculty. 
This is a fundamental perversion, and 
indicates a gross lack of proper self- 
discipline and self-control. 

It goes without saying, of course, 
that self-control in marriage precludes 
any slightest shadow of infidelity to 
one’s married partner. To practice per- 
fect self-control by unsullied fidelity 
in the face of life’s temptations brings 
with it a special happiness and a spe- 
cial crown for any married couple. 

For anyone to exercise continued 
self-control in the field of purity, where 
the most powerful of human passions 
must be kept within proper bounds, a 
three point program has traditionally 


been suggested. 

In the first place, it is necessary to 
avoid, as far as possible, the occasions 
which in their very nature are likely 
to stimulate the sex passion. Such an 
occasion would be, for instance, the 
reading of extremely realistic books, or 
attending “sexy” movies, or, for young 
people keeping company, to allow such 
situations to arise as would make it ex- 
tremely difficult to exercise proper self- 
control. 

The second means of preserving pur- 
ity is continued prayer, and prayer 
especially in the time of temptation. 
Only by continual prayer can we ob- 
tain the grace that we need from day 
to day. Only by prayer in temptation 
can the temptation be duly repelled. 
With prayer must be joined a sincere 
effort to sidetrack the impure thought 
and fix the mind on some other inno- 
cent subject. In these temptations he is 
wise who plays the part of a coward, 
running away from his enemy. 

Last but not least, Catholics have 
at their finger-tips in this battle the 
power and strength which flow from 
frequent Holy Communion. Indeed, 
there seems to be a most special grace 
which the sacrament brings for this 
purpose. Not many years ago a reli- 
gious poll at Notre Dame University 
asked this question of the students: 
“What profit do you feel you have de- 
rived from daily Communion?” In a 
surprising number of instances, the an- 
swer was somewhat the following: 
“When I came to Notre Dame, I had 
a very bad habit of masturbation. Then 
I began going to Communion every 
day and to confession as often as nec- 
essary. Inside of six months what I 
thought was impossible had happened: 
I had broken completely with my bad 
habit.” 

For some, perhaps for many, fre- 
quent and sincere reception of Holy 
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Peter flushed on seeing the prince 
and asked his pardon. 

“T have nothing to pardon,” remark- 
ed the prince, “I willingly perform this 
service, happy to be able to contribute 
to such work.” 

e 

A parish priest 
remarked: 

“When I look at a well-dressed con- 
gregation, I say to myself: ‘Where are 
the poor?’ But when I count the offer- 
ings, I ask: ‘Where are the rich?’ ” 

e 

The following inspiring words on 
the priesthood were spoken by St. John 
Vianney, the saintly parish priest of 
Ars, France: 

“If we did not have the sacrament 
of orders, we would not have Our 
Lord. Who is it that places Him here 
in this tabernacle? It is the priest. Who 
is it who receives our souls at their 
entry into life? The priest. Who nour- 
ishes them by giving them the power 
of making their pilgrimage? The priest. 
Who prepares them to appear before 
God, by washing them for the last 
time in the Blood of Jesus Christ? The 
priest, always the priest. And if the 
soul dies, who raises it again to life, 
who brings it calm and peace? Again 
it is the priest. You cannot recall a 
single benefit from God without calling 
up, beside this gift, the image of the 
priest. Do you go to confession to the 
Blessed Virgin or to an angel — can 
they absolve you? No. Can they give 
you the Body and Blood of our Lerd? 
No. The Blessed Virgin cannot make 
her divine Son descend into the host. 
You can call down two hundred angels, 
but they cannot absolve you. One 
priest, perhaps so simple, he can. He 
can say to you: ‘Go in peace: I pardon 
you.’ Oh, what a great thing is the 
priest! The priest will understand him- 
self only in heaven. If he knew on 
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earth, he would die, not of fright, but 
of love! The other benefits of God 
would mean nothing to you without 
the priest. What would it profit you to 
have a house filled with gold, if you 
had no one who could open the door 
for you? The priest has the key to the 
heavenly treasures. It is for him to 
open the door; he is the minister of 
God, the administrator of his goods. 
Without the priest the death and the 
passion of our Lord would profit 
nothing. 

“See the savage people: what has 
it profited them that our Lord has 
died? Alas, they cannot have part in 
the benefit of the redemption, as long 
as they have not priests to apply to 
them His Blood. The priest is not for 
himself; he does not give himself ab- 
solution. He does not administer the 
sacraments to himself. He is not for 
himself, he is for you. After God, the 
priest is everything! Leave a parish 
twenty years without a priest: beasts 
would be adored there. If the mission- 
ary and myself were to go there, you 
would say: ‘What are you doing in this 
church? There is no longer a Mass: 
our Lord is not there any more; each 
one must pray for himself... .’ When 
they want to destroy religion, they 
commence by attacking the priest, be- 
cause when there are no more priests, 
there is no more sacrifice; and where 
there is no longer a sacrifice, there is 
no longer a religion.” 

e 


“If I were to see an angel,” St. 
Francis of Assisi remarked one day, 
“and a priest, I would bend my knee - 
first to the priest, and then to the 
angel.” 

’ e 

After playing the part of Father 
Flanagan in the movies, Spencer Tracy 
was asked by reporters about his feel- 
ings while playing the part. 
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“I know you'll thirtk it’s blarney,” 
he replied, “‘but it’s deadly serious. For 
the second time in my life I’m playing 
a part my entire nature rebels against. 
Once before I played the part of a 
priest. I fought against taking that 
part, not at all because it wasn’t re- 
spectful and factual, but because I 
didn’t consider myself capable of play- 
ing the role of a priest. I still think no 
one can properly protray such a char- 
acter without having lived as one.” 
e 

We all realize that this is the great- 
est privilege, the greatest responsibility 
given to man here on earth, to be a 
priest, to bring God to other men. And 
yet, once in a while, it is good for us 
to recall what it really means, for all 
too often we take it for granted. When 
you contribute to the support of your 
parish and your priests, remember that 
it is not another human being, a hu- 
man organization which you are sup- 
porting; it is your furtherance of God’s 
work among you. When you are asked 
to contribute your help, your labor for 
some parish project, it is not mere 
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manual labor which you are offering; 
it is your cooperation which enables 
the priest to continue and spread his 
work for souls more effectively. When 
you hear a priest criticized, realize that 
it is for human faults that he is being 
criticized, but realize, too, that usually 
such criticism cannot be made without 
damage also to his work for God and 
souls. When, by His mysterious call- 
ing, God asks you to allow a son to 
enter his priesthood, remember that 
this is not so much a sacrifice which 
you are being asked to make, but rath-: 
er God is bestowing upon your family 
the greatest blessing which He can 
grant to a family. 

These are but a few thoughts which 
the great dignity of the priesthood 
brings to our minds. We realize that 
there are many more applications. And 
for that reason we ask you to reread 
the preceding stories and incidents, to 
make your own applications and to 
apply them to your appreciation of the 
priest and his sublime calling. It is 
true that he is but a man working 
among you — but he is God’s man. 





Lenten Prescription 
Let this be your care, 
To be constant in prayer. 
Salt every repast 
With seasoning of fast. 
Sequester your heart 
From the world’s mirth apart, 
In your soul, Easter-tide, 
God’s peace will reside. 


LGM 


Trying Teens 
A baffling parental problem 
A sequence unforeseen, 
How to get the baby to sleep, 
After she’s eighteen! 


Wyandotte Pantograph 
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Happenings in Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom 


C. D. McEnniry 


New Cardinals 

“ALL ROADS lead to Rome.” And 
the great of all lands follow those 
roads. The Romans see so many Very 
Important Persons that they might 
well become blase, or indifferent to 
them. There is however, one Very Im- 
portant Person to whom no true Ro- 
man ever becomes indifferent. That is 
a Cardinal. When he enters the Basilica 
of St. Peter or of Saint Mary Major 
or the Lateran, the first thing he does 
is to look for the crimson skull-cap 
that marks a Cardinal. He measures 
the importance of every solemn reli- 
gious demonstration by the number of 
Cardinals gracing it. Naturally Rome 
was all agog with excitement when the 
Pope announced the names of the 
twenty-four new Cardinals he was 
about to create; it was the biggest 
thrill it had experienced since it fol- 
lowed the American presidential elec- 
tions. 

Weeks ago the Pope told the world 
who the new Cardinals would be, but 
they would not really be Cardinals 
until the Pope “created” them Car- 
dinals in “secret consistory” (probably 
called secret because everybody knows 
what goes on there). 

On January twelfth, the Pope, sur- 
rounded by his attendants, entered the 
hall of consistory where he found the 
old Cardinals waiting. He addressed 
them as “Venerable Brothers.” He told 
them that he had selected their twenty- 
four new companions with a view to 
making the body of Cardinals — often 
called the senate of the Church — as 
much as possible like the Church, the 


Church which is Catholic, universal, 
for all nations and peoples and tribes 
and tongues. He declared that there 
were many other ecclesiastics who, by 
their virtue, their zeal, the great things 
they had done for God and for souls, 
deserved this great honor. He took this 
occasion to praise their worth, but he 
could not raise them to the Cardinal- 
atial dignity because, after long study, 
he had decided not to change the rul- 
ing of his predecessor, Pope Sixtus the 
Fifth who, in the year 1586, had 
limited the number of Cardinals to 
seventy. 

“These then,” continued the Pope, 
“are the names we have chosen: Celsus 
Costantini, Archbishop and Secretary 
of the Congregation for the Spread of 
the Faith, Augustus Alvares da Silva, 
Archbishop of San Salvador in Brazil, 
Caietanus Cicognani, Archbishop and 
Our Nuntius in Spain, Angelus Jo- 
sephus Roncalli, Archbishop and Our 
Nuntius in France, etc., etc. What do 
you think of the list? — Quid vobis 
videtur?” As nobody thought differ- 
ently, the Pope proceeded: 

“Therefore, by the authority of Al- 
mighty God, of the Holy Apostles, and 
Our own, we do create, and publish 
the creation of, the following Cardinals 
of the Holy Roman Church: Celsus 
Costantini, Augustus Alvares da Silva, 
Caietanus, Cicognani, Angelus Joseph- 
us Roncalli, etc., etc.” 

That moment they became Cardi- 
nals. Trusted couriers were in attend- 
ance to carry the announcement of 
their creation to the newly-made 
princes of the Church. They knew 
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where to find them. That had been ar- 
ranged by the protocol. 

Surrounded by intimate friends, 
Cardinal Costantini was found in the 
Palazzo Propaganda Fide, in Piazza di 
Spagna; Cardinal McIntyre, in the 
American College, Via d’Umilta; Car- 
dinal D’Alton, in the Irish College; 
Cardinal Leger, in the Canadian Col- 
lege; the South American Cardinals, 
in the Pio Latino, etc. 

Immediately followed the visits di 
calore — visits made in hot haste by 
general superiors of religious orders 
and other important ecclesiastics to 
congratulate the most eminent pre- 
lates. These brief visits consumed the 
rest of the morning. The afternoon 
was reserved to receive congratulatory 
visits from the old Cardinals and from 
the diplomatic corps of all the nations 
having relations: with the Vatican. — 
In very truth Rome makes much of 
its Cardinals. 

Roman Pastorals 

When the Bishop of Fargo or Phila- 
delphia issues a “pastoral letter” to the 
sheep and lambs of his flock, the letter 
is read in church. When the Bishop of 
Rome does the same his letter is pasted 
to the door of the three or four hun- 
dred churches and chapels of the dio- 
cese. The Bishop of Rome, who is the 
Pope himself, deputes the letter-writ- 
ing to his Vicar General, who is al- 
ways a Cardinal and is known as the 
“Cardinal Vicar.” The Cardinal Vicar 
has the office of writing the pastoral 
letters — of course after consultation 
with his “Chief.” They are always 
clear, direct, strong, practical state- 
ments on what every Christian must 
believe and do in order to be a Chris- 
tian. And since the statement stands 
out in big, bold type on the door of 
every church, there is no excuse for 
the people of the diocese of Rome not 
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knowing their duty. 

Just to cite one example: In a re- 
cent pastoral letter, the Cardinal Vicar 
brings out the fact that the Church is 
one compact body (what St. Paul calls 
a “mystical” body). Christ is the 
Head of this body. One becomes a 
member of this body by baptism. The 
members are divided into three great 
divisions — those who have fought the 
good fight and won the victory, the 
triumphant Church in heaven — those 
who have indeed won the fight, but 
not without suffering some little con- 
tamination from the enemy, which 
must be burned away in purgatory, 
the suffering Church — those who are 
still engaged in fierce and deadly com- 
bat with the devil, the un-Godly world, 
and their own rebellious inclinations, 
the fighting Church. He shows how, as 
members of the one body, we have 


strict and inescapable duties towards 


our fellow-soldiers here, our brothers 
rejoicing in heaven, and those suffering 
purgation that they may enter heaven. 
We are therefore, he says, obligated to 
good living, to virtuous living, to clean 
living, to joyous living, that we may 
fitly fill our niche in this glorious tem- 
ple — the city of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. 
Columbia Consecration 

At the close of a “crusade for peace 
— peace at home and abroad,” thirty 
thousand people, including many who 
stand high in civil, political and mili- 
tary circles, gathered around the im- 
provised altar erected before the Capi- 
tol in Bogota, Columbia. The head of 
the government read the renewal of 
the consecration, made fifty years ago, 
of the entire nation of Colombia to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. The Holy Fa- 
ther sent a special message. The Apos- 
tolic Nunzio presided at the nocturnal 
demonstration. 
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Voice from the Vatican 


What Popes have said on matters of importance to the people of all time. 
F. B. Bockwinkel 


WHEN WE study the life of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ we are 
struck by the singular fact that His 
whole life, His doctrines and His 
preaching were filled with the burning 
desire to bring peace to the hearts and 
homes of the individuals He had come 
to save. 

His birth was arranged by His Heav- 
enly Father at a time in history when 
the world was at peace. The theme song 
of the great drama of the incarnation 
was, “Peace on earth to men of good 
will.” His greeting more often than not 
began with “Peace be to you.” And 
before He took His departure from the 
earth back to the heaven from which 
He came, He began His final sermon, 
“My peace I leave with you, my peace 
I give unto you.” 

As the glorious feast of the resur- 
rection comes upon us in the year 
1953, all of us who are followers of 
Christ are anxious to possess in our 
hearts and homes the peace He so 
anxiously desires to give us. 

One of the Popes of Peace, Pius 
XII, just five weeks after his election 
as Vicar of Christ on earth, uttered a 
beautiful message of hope and peace 
to the world. Now fourteen years later 
it still offers us a wealth of material 
for sound and practical meditation. 

On April 9, 1939, Pope Pius XII 
said: “We say to you that there is no 
more fitting way in which to introduce 
what We propose for your considera- 
tion than to repeat those most beauti- 
ful words which our Divine Master, 
raised up from the dead, spoke on this 
day to His disciples: Peace be to you. 
Behold a greeting of peace, behold an 


omen of peace indeed! It was indeed 
as the Prince of Peace that the Re- 
deemer of mankind was foretold to the 
world that awaited his coming. It was 
with the angelic choirs singing, Glory 
to God in the highest and on earth 
peace to men of good will, that He was 
born into the world. Our Redeemer 
stood forth, the herald and ambassador 
of peace, and, in the words of St. Paul, 
He preached the gospel of peace. Nor 
has this peace been made void by dis- 
putes and struggles. For Christ Our 
Lord, when ‘death and life engaged in 
marvelous fight,’ fought unto death it- 
self, bought this peace at the price, as 
it were, of His blood, won it as the 
pacifying fruit of the victory He gained 
by the blood of His cross, whether for 
the things in earth, or the things that 
are in heaven. (Colossions, 1,20) 
“But today, more perhaps than at 
any other time, it is the words of 
Jeremias that best describe the situa- 
tion, who portrays for us men crying, 
peace, peace, and there is no peace. 
On all sides, indeed, wherever we turn 
our gaze, it is a sad spectaclé that 
meets us. For in every part of the 
world we can descry great numbers of 
men greatly disturbed, anxious as to 
their fate, tormented with fearful mis- 
givings, that seem to hint at still more 
frightful things about to come. A fear- 
some anxiety possesses the souls of 
men, as though worse dangers yet were 
hanging over them in direful menace. 
How far removed is this unhappy state 
of things from that serene, secure ‘tran- 
quillity of order’ which is bound up 
with peace really worthy of the name! 
“And yet, how can there be real and 
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solid peace while even men with a 
common nationality, heedless of their 
common stock or their common father- 
land, are torn apart and kept asunder 
by intrigues and dissensions and the 
interests of factions? How can there 
be peace, We repeat, while hundreds 
of thousands of men, millions even, 
lack work? For work is not only, for 
every man, a means of decent liveli- 
hood; it is the means through which 
all those manifold powers and faculties 
with which nature, training and art 
have endowed the dignity of the hu- 
man personality find their necessary 
expression, and this with a certain nat- 
ural comeliness. Who is there, then, 
who cannot see how, in such crises of 
unemployment as those our own time 
experiences, huge multitudes are cre- 
ated, through this very lack of work, 
of men utterly wretched, whose un- 
happy condition is increased by the 
bitter contrast it presents with the 
pleasures and luxurious living of oth- 
ers altogether unconcerned about these 
armies of the needy? Who does not 
see how these poor men fall an easy 
prey to others whose minds are de- 
ceived by a specious semblance of 
truth, and who spread their corrupting 
teaching with ensnaring attractions? 
“Moreover, how can there be peace, 
if there be lacking between the differ- 
ent States that common, equitable 
judgment of reason and consent of 
minds which have been the power 
guiding the nations of the world along 
the shining road of civil progress? 
When, on the contrary, solemnly sanc- 
tioned treaties and pledged faith are 
stripped of that force and security 
which plighted faithfulness implies and 
by which ‘it is strengthened, when this 
force and security. are taken away, it 
becomes every day more difficult to 
lessen the increase of armaments and 
to pacify the minds of men, twin de- 


sires today of all men everywhere. 
“Now with men it is so ordered that 
their outward tranquillity must be the 
reflection of something within. Whence 
the first care must be to bring about 
peace in men’s souls. If peace be lack- 
ing to any man’s soul, let him have a 
care, as soon as may be, to seek it. If 
he already possesses peace of soul, let 
him diligently foster it, guard it and 
keep it unharmed. For on this very 
day, when He first gave Himself, risen 
from the dead, to the sight of the 
apostles, Christ our Lord, not without 
a most weighty deliberation, willed to 
add to His greeting of peace that most 
precious gift of peace, the sacrament 
of penance. He so willed it that on this 
solemn day of His resurrection, there 
should arise that institution which re- 
stores and renews in souls the life 
which is divine, and which is the vic- 
tory of life over death — that is, over 
sin. To this inexhaustible fount of par- 
don and of peace, our loving Mother 
the Church most earnestly, in this 
sacred paschal time, calls all her chil- 
dren. And if all and each of them 
would hearken to her voice, zealously, 
willingly, what a rich and flourishing 
life would be theirs! And, moreover, 
what serene enjoyment would be theirs, 
of that peace, through which, lovingly 
and perfectly obedient to the Divine 
Redeemer, they would be able to con- 
quer the enticements of pleasurable 
desires. ‘Would your spirit see itself 
fitted to conquer your lusts?’ we ask 
with St. Augustine. ‘Let it subject it- 
self to the Higher Power and it shall 
triumph over the lower, and you shall 
be filled with peace, true, certain peace 
in most orderly guise. What is the 
scheme of this peace? God ruling the 
mind, the mind ruling the body; there 
is not any more perfect scheme of 
things.’ 
“You Venerable 


see, therefore, 
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Brethren and most dear children, how 
peace, in the true sense, is build upon 
a single and most firm foundation. 
That is to say, it is built upon the 
Eternal God, to acknowledge Whom, 
to honor and to worship Whom, to 
obey Whose commandments, is a duty 
laid upon every living creature. To 
diminish the obedience due to the Di- 
vine Creator, to regulate it out of exist- 
ence, is thus nothing else than to throw 
into confusion and to break up entirely 
the tranquillity of the individual citi- 
zen’s life, of the life of the family, of 
the separate nations and, ultimately, 
of the whole human race. For it is God 
alone Who will speak peace unto His 
people, and unto His saints, and unto 
them that are converted to the heart. 
At His bidding alone, Who is the 
Supreme Defender of justice, the Su- 
preme Dispenser of peace, have peace 
- and justice kissed. 

“This is but natural, for just as with- 
out order in human affairs there can 
be no peace, so, likewise, if justice be 
done away with, there can be no such 
thing as order. Now justice requires 
that to lawfully constituted authority 
there be given that respect and obedi- 
ence which is its due; that the laws 
which are made shall be in wise con- 
formity with the common good; and 
that, as a matter of conscience, all men 
shall render obedience to these laws. 
Justice demands that all men acknowl- 
edge and defend sacrosanct rights of 
others and that the resources with 
which He has endowed the whole of 
the earth, shall_be distributed in con- 
formity with right reason for the use 
of all His children. Justice, finally, re- 
quires this, too: that the activities of 
the saving Catholic Church, the un- 
erring mistress of the truth, the inex- 
haustible fountain of the life of the 
spirit, the special nurse of civil society, 
shall not suffer any disparagement, still 


less any prohibiting impediment. . . . 
But justice only, and alone, cannot 
overcome the difficulties and obstacles 
which very frequently lie in the way 
of establishing a tranquillity that will 
endure. If charity be not joined with 
strict and rigid justice, in a kind of 
brotherly bond, the eye of the mind is 
very easily clouded and thereby hin- 
dered, so that it does not discern the 
rights of another; the ears become 
deaf, so that they do not hear the voice 
of that equity which has the power, 
by explanation to the wise man willing 
to listen, to make clear in reasonable 
and orderly fashion whatever may be 
matter of dispute, even the bitterest 
and the rudest of differences. 

“We must, of course, be understood, 
when We speak here of charity, to 
mean that effective and generous char- 
ity which led the Divine Redeemer to 
die for each of us: Who loves me and 
delivered Himself for me, that charity 
which urgeth us and which brings it 
about that they also who live, may not 
now live to themselves, but to Him 
Who died for them and rose again, 
that charity, in fine, moved by which 
Christ Our Lord took the form of a 
servant, that we all might be made 
brethren in Him Who is the first-born, 
children of that same God, heirs of 
that same Kingdom, called to the joys 
of that same eternal happiness. If the 
minds of men would somewhat drink 
in the kindliness of this love, and in it 
repose themselves, then, beyond all 
doubting, the light of peace would be- 
gin to shine upon the laboring human 
race. Then to provocative anger would 
succeed the tranquillity of a reasoning 
mind; to exaggerated and unbridled de- 
mands, the benevolent cooperation of 
helping effort, so that trustful repose 
and serenity would take the place of 
all that dreadful unrest of mind.” 
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Items 


that have appeared in recent 
months in THE LiGcuorIAN on the strict 
- obligation of Catholics to send their chil- 
dren to Catholic schools (including high 
school and college) when this is possible 
and when they do not have the permission 
of their bishop to do otherwise, have caused 
a mounting of our LIGUORIAN correspond- 
ence. A few have written in a rebellious 
spirit, assuming the self-contradictory hy- 
pothesis that it is possible to be a Catholic 
without obedience to the Catholic Church 
in moral and spiritual matters. Many of the 
letters are sad ones, expressing bitter regret 
over having been denied a Catholic educa- 
tion, or profound sorrow over having failed 
to give such an education to children now 
lost to the faith. One of the most powerful 
letters received came from an American 
Catholic chaplain now stationed in the 
Atlantic theatre presenting the results of a 
survey he made of American Catholic serv- 
ice men during and after the last world war. 
The letter deserves almost unabridged pres- 
entation, for it will give every Catholic 
parent forceful reasons for compliance with 
the law of their Church on the education 
of their children. The letter of Chaplain 
E. J. Murray C.S.C., follows: 
e 

“Re the letter from your Worcester, 
Mass., reader and your sound and clear-cut 
answers, it may be of interest to you and 
to that reader and to other readers to study 
the following figures that I take from a sur- 
vey I recently completed. It was on the 
question of the need for and value of a 
religious school training in this secularistic 
age. In my research I asked some 2000 vet- 
erans of World War II several questions, to 
which they replied with amazingly frank and 
honest humility. All of these men were 


Stdeglances 


By the Bystander 


Catholic, and all of them had served in the 
last war for at least three years, and 95 per 
cent of them had had combat experience. 
In reply to the question, ‘Do you believe 
that our American educators sold our stu- 
dents down the river of materialism and 
agnosticism during the past century by deny- 
ing God His rightful place in education?’ a 
percentage of 63.9 answered with an un- 
qualified ‘yes’, while 9.7 per cent said ‘No’, 
and the remaining 26.4 percent said, ‘I don’t 
know!’ 
e 

“The remarks and comments of these 
men comprise an entire chapter in my study. 
I will not burden you with many of them, 
but a few will give your readers an idea of 
the general trend. Said a captain in the 
infantry: ‘I went to a state university on 
the West Coast after eight years with the 
nuns and four years of public high school. 
At the end of my fourth year in the public 
high school I had had several escapades 
with girls in that school and I was an agnos- 
tic after my freshman year at the university. 
I graduated from that university magna cum 
laude but sine Deo (without God) — a 
rank atheist. Thank God I found Him again 
in combat.’ 

@ 

“An enlisted man in the navy wrote as 
follows: ‘Your question gives me a chance 
to air my views about our education lapses 
in the U.S. A. and about my own lapses in 
the course of my public school education. 
I never went to a parochial school, although 
I came from a fine Catholic family. We 
lived some distance from the church and I 
had to attend a public grade school. In 
those years I had no difficulty because my 
parents made me attend catechism classes 
after Mass each Sunday. One day the teach- 
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er in the eighth grade public school made 
some flippant remark about Catholics not 
eating meat on Friday, and on another oc- 
casion she made a crack about “God, as 
He is called — the birds in the air, the 
trees in bloom, the ocean waves, the power 
that is in the sun and moon and wind, but 
there is no such thing as a God being a 
personal reality like ourselves. You young 
children will learn all about that when you 
go to college.” There was a good beginning 
for my downfall. The teacher was not a 
vicious character at all, but her little digs 
and innuendoes certainly threw us kids into 
a mental tailspin. Then I went into high 
school in a neighboring town, a_ public 
school and co-ed. There was a “virgin club” 
among the seniors comprising all the girls 
who had not yet experienced mixed sexual 
pleasure. I wanted to go to a certain Jesuit 
University, but my mother prevailed when 
she said: “Your father went to so-and-so 
college (a secular private institution on the 
coast) and if it was good enough for him 
it is good enough for you. You will meet 
nicer people at your Daddy’s alma mater.” 
I went there all right, took three years of 
pre-med, and ended up without faith or 
morals. I was drafted in my third year be- 
cause of my low scholastic average, went 
into the navy without God, and for two 
years remained an atheist until a piece of 
shrapnel sent me back to a base hospital 
in the states. There the Catholic chaplain 
overhauled me spiritually while the medics 
worked on my broken body. I am now a 
daily communicant. It is too bad it took me 
so long to get back to God but I am grate- 
ful that He has given me another chance. 
Was I sold down the river? What do you 
think?’ 
e 

“In the course of my research I asked 
the lads a series of questions on their knowl- 
edge of their religion and in analyzing their 
replies and comments I made particular 
note of the educational backgrounds of the 
men queried. The type of replies offered by 


these veterans is a great tribute to, as well 
as a cogent argument in favor of, religious 
school training. We are quite sure that if 
our Protestant brethren who conduct their 
own parochial schools (of which there are 
close to 4000 in the U.S.A.) had made a 
similar study of their own men, breaking 
down the replies into the two groups, public 
and religious-school trained, they would 
have met the same shocking revelations. 
Those men whose primary and secondary 
education had been received in religious 
schools not only manifested a greater sense 
of loyalty to their church and religious 
duties but their training in the things of 
God proved to be an asset in bringing lax 
Catholic service men in their various units 
back to their religious practices. In many 
instances converts were brought into the 
fold through the instrumentality of these 
well-informed, parochial school trained 
service men. ' 
e 

“On the other hand, the nominal Catho- 
lic, with neither religious school training 
nor adequate Sunday School background, 
was often an obstacle to conversion. To give 
you a quick resume of the differences, in 
reply to the question, What is the Mass? — 
of those servicemen who have the correct 
reply, 86 per cent were religious school 
trained, 14 per cent were products of pub- 
lic schools. Of those who had no concept 


_of what the Mass really is, 75 per cent had 


gone to public schools; 25 per cent to paro- 
chial. In reply to the question, What is the 
Church’s teaching on the Eucharist? — of 
those who gave correct replies, 65 per cent 
were parochial school trained, 35 per cent 
public; of those with no knowledge whatso- 
ever on this important point, 62 per cent 
were products of public schools, and the 
balance had gone to parochial schools for 
a short time. Of those with a correct knowl- 
edge of the Church’s teaching on hell, 75 
per cent were products of Catholic schools, 
25 per cent of public; of those with errone- 
ous views, the percentages were exactly the 
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reverse. On the all-important teaching of 
the Church on marriage, divorce, birth-con- 
trol, etc., 87 per cent of those who gave 
correct answers were Catholic parochial 
school graduates, and 13 per cent had at- 
tended public schools, whereas of those 
who showed ignorance of the Church’s 
teaching on these matters, 75 per cent had 
been educated in public schools. So it went 
on every important religious doctrine. The 
less religious schooling received by these 
men, the greater was their ignorance of 
their religion and of their obligation as 
Catholics. Remember that the survey was 
made only among men who called them- 
selves Catholics. 
& 

“You may use these figures as you see 
fit or file them away for future reference. 
I suppose I could have just as aptly put 
across my thoughts on this subject (as well 
as yours) by, merely quoting for the benefit 
of your Worcester readers the lines by that 
good soldier of the United States and of 


Christ who, before shedding his blood unto 
death for his country, expressed his own 
views about secularistic education in the 
lines below. I refer to Lt. John Edward 
Spear, killed in action shortly after he wrote 
the following: 
‘Professors, writers, learned men, what do 
You, faced with present circumstances, say 
About the things that you taught us yester- 
day? 
For I remember clearly how you, 
Enthroned upon the seats of wisdom, threw 
With pompous show and scholarly display 
The ancient laws God gave to man, away; 
And introduced the lawlessness you knew. 
You taught us this in days before the war. 
What teach you now? There is no wrong 
or right? 
Truth is a myth? Man needs God no more? 
You do not dare, for war has brought to 
light 
Your lies; so give us back the truths you 
swore 
Away, that we may honorably fight.’” 


Off Guard 
The Forum relates the story of a well-dressed man who entered a bar and 
called for a drink with considerable alcoholic content. As he was preparing to 
toss it down, he caught sight of a workman on a ladder in one corner of the 
establishment. Hastily he put the glass on the counter and made his exit. 
The workman promptly came down from the ladder and consumed the 


drink himself. 


“Aren’t you a little previous?” the bartender said. “Suppose the man comes 


back?” 


“He won't come back,” the workman said confidently. “He’s head of our 
local temperance group. I know him well. I’m the secretary.” 


Pledge 


I will not drink to excess: 


Because of what I have heard men say when under the influence of drink. 

Because of what I have seen it makes others do. 

Because I cannot afford to throw money away on something that destroys 
my finer sensibilities, slows up my reflexes, and blurs my moral discernment. 

Because it makes me a menace to the welfare of others the moment I back 


my car from the garage. 


Because I owe to my wife tender kindness; to my family, an example of 
honorable manhood; and to my country, my best service. 


Quote 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


Miracle of the Eucharist 

One morning, in the year 1597, a 
thief called at the rectory of the Jesuits 
in Alcala, Spain, and was received by 
Father Juan Suarez. He told the priest 
that he belonged to a gang of Moors 
who robbed churches, even desecrated 
tabernacles, and that he had come to 
give him a package. 

It was a small, light package and 
inside Father Suarez found twenty-six 
Hosts, which had been in stolen cibo- 
ria. After a grave discussion with a 
learned confrere, it was decided that 
the Hosts should be consumed the fol- 
lowing morning, but then came the 
thought that perhaps the Wafers had 
been poisoned. What to do? 

Three churches had been robbed, 
and the twenty-six little Hosts were of 
various sizes, but the Fathers found it 
hard to believe that a Moor would 
sincerely desire to preserve the Blessed 
Hosts from violation by his compan- 
ions. Since there was no way of know- 
ing the truth, Father Suarez recorded 
the facts in detail and the Hosts were 
reverently put away in a safe place. 

Eleven years later, they were taken 
out, and found to be as white and fresh 
as if newly made. This was, to say the 
least, unusual, and seemed like a mir- 
acle, but for a test that would leave no 
shadow of doubt, the stolen Hosts were 
hidden away again, this time in a damp 
spot in the sacristy, and with them, in 
waxed paper, twenty-six newly-made 
wafers which had not been consecrated. 
The hiding place was left securely 
locked for several months. 

When the packages were opened 
again, the twenty-six newly-made un- 


consecrated wafers had crumbled and 
spoiled, while the stolen Hosts were 
still immaculately white and fresh. The 
years that followed brought no change 
in the Sacred Hosts, and in 1615 a 
number of medical doctors and theolo- 
gians, after much study and discussion, 
announced that the preservation of the 
stolen Hosts was miraculous. They 
were enshrined in an exquisite vessel 
fashioned to resemble a small temple, 
so made that it would have to be 
broken to remove the Hosts, and there 
they have remained for three hundred 
and fifty years and can still be seen, 
attesting to the miracle of transub- 
stantiation and the working of divine 
grace in the heart of a robber. 

Pope Pius VI granted a special in- 
dulgence to all who should take part 
in a solemn procession held on the fifth 
Sunday after Easter, down through the 
years, that the goodness of God be 
kept in perpetual memory in Alcala. 


Rapid Growth 

A prominent business man who 
was enrolling his son in a_ well- 
known university shook his head 
dubiously when he began to examine 
the institution’s catalogue of studies. 

“Does my son have to take all 
these courses?” he asked the dean. 
“Can’t you make it shorter? He wants 
to get out quickly.” 

“Certainly he can take a shorter 
course,” replied the dean. “But it all 
depends on what he wants to make 
of himself. When God wants to make 
an oak He takes twenty years, but 
He only takes two months to make a 
squash.” 
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Why Should God Be Murdered? 

We recently listened to a man who 
called himself an agnostic scoffing at 
the idea that the Son of God should 
have become man and then be mur- 
dered by his fellow-men. “That,” he 
said, “doesn’t fit in with my ideas of 
what should happen at all.” 

This man’s expression of opinion is 
an excellent example of what makes 
so many people irreligious and even 
atheistic. All the emphasis in their 
thinking about God and religious 
topics is on “my opinion,” — “what 
I think,” — “how I would do it.” The 
assumption is that their own thinking 
is the thinking of a God — that there 
could be no wisdom that they do not 
already possess. 

That is why all saintly and learned 
men have always maintained that the 
most important of all the virtues need- 
ed by man is humility. The humility 
of open-mindedness to the revelations 
of God; the humility of remembrance 
that man is a creature, a finite crea- 
ture, a creature with limited knowl- 
edge, and that the source of all the 
truth he will ever learn is the Creator, 
Whose knowledge and wisdom are in- 
finite; the knowledge that submerges 
its own opinions by looking always for 
evidence of the universal truth that is 
God’s. 

Another mistake that is exhibited by 
these so-called agnostics in scoffing at 
certain religious truths is that of isolat- 
ing the truth at which they scoff from 
the whole body of religious doctrine, 
and thus making it appear like an 
angular, meaningless cornice of a 
building when the cornice is unrelated 
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to the rest of the structure. To take 
one Christian truth, such as the death 
of Christ on the cross at the hands of 
wicked men, out of the context of all 
the rest of Christ’s revelation, is nat- 
urally to make it appear a foolish or 
useless or incredible thing. 

But related, as it must be, to the 
whole history of the human race, and 
to the love of God for His human 
creatures, and to the meaning of sin, 
and to the importance of heaven and 
hell for every individual, and to the 
problem of evil that has everlastingly 
plagued men’s minds, is to make it 
appeal irresistibly to the heart and 
mind of every thinking person, which 
is over and above the fact that it is 
historically undeniable. 


Attacks on the Resurrection 

It is well known by scholars that no 
religious fact in the entire course of 
history has been more violently assail- 
ed than that of the resurrection of 
Christ from the grave. Men who have 
been consumed with the strange pas- 
sion for disproving the truth of Chris- 
tianity have spent years of their lives 
reading the works of other unbelievers, 
trying to find inconsistencies in the 
Gospel stories of the resurrection, 
making up their own extensive briefs 
to disprove this one fact. 

These men have taken literally the 
words of one of the greatest of all the 
believers in Christ and His resurrec- 
tion who ever lived, St. Paul. It was 
he who said: “If Christ be not risen, 
then is our faith vain.” Once a man 
perversely decides that he does not 
want to live under Christian restraints 
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and that he wants no one else to do so 
either, he must attack the resurrection 
of Christ. If he can produce one good 
doubt about that he can make the 

‘whole of Christianity unworthy of 
credence. 

But no really solid doubt has ever 
been produced against the truth of the 
resurrection. Not since the chief priests 
who did away with Christ on the cross 
tried to spread the rumor that the 
soldiers guarding the tomb fell asleep 
and a few fanatical followers of Christ 
spirited away His body, down to the 
latest venomous attack published by a 
member of the society of free-thinkers, 
has a real dent been made in the mas- 
sive and detailed evidence for this fact. 

All men of good will, therefore, not 
only recognize the evidence for the 
fact of the resurrection, but they also 
thrill to the assurance that the fact is 
the final answer to the question that 
no one has lived without asking him- 
self at one time or another: “Has any- 
one ever come back from the grave to 
assure us of what lies beyond it?” The 
answer is, Yes, Christ came back and 
He gave us assurance of immortality 
and heaven and hell that can never be 
doubted any more. 

That is why the joy of Easter is be- 
yond parallel among all the feasts of 
the Christian year. 


Take Something With You 

Lent will soon be over as this reach- 
es you, and it is timé for everyone who 
has done anything to observe the spirit 
of Lent to think of carrying something 
over into the rest of the year. 

The principle on which this recom- 
mendation rests is that there is such a 
thing as growth in one’s spiritual life, 
and that every Lent should help one’s 
permanent growth in some way. 

In other words, no Christian should 
fatalistically resign himself in spiritual 


matters to the dead-level condition ex- 
pressed by the comic-strip character, 
Pop-eye, “I am what I am,” — mean- 
ing that there is no possibility of his 
ever changing for the better. Nor 
should anyone who has any grasp of 
spiritual matters give credence to the 
idea that his spiritual life must always 
be a process of progress and decline, 
of spurts toward higher things and then 
slides backward into the depths again. 

Every temporary advance one 
makes in a spiritual way should leave 
some permanent good in one’s char- 
acter. It may not be possible to live 
up to all the holy desires and high 
ideals that were awakened in the peri- 
od of fervor, but it should be deter- 
mined that some of the good achieved 
will be a part of one’s character and 
life forever. 

Thus when a person makes a good 
mission, or a closed retreat, he will 
become aware during the course of the 
exercises of a powerful upsurge of as- 
piration toward holiness. He should 
know that not all of this will last, but 
at the same time should use his free 
will and God’s grace to make sure that 
some of its effects will remain with 
him till death. 

So it should be at the end of every 
Lent. One who has fasted faithfully, 
and said extra prayers, and received 
the sacraments more often than usual, 
during Lent, need not and should not 
feel obligated to continue with all these 
practices throughout the rest of the 
year. But he should take something of 
them with him as a proof that he is 
growing spiritually and not merely 
making his life a series of starts and 
stops, of spurts forward and slides 
backward in the spiritual order. 

Have you decided what you will 
take with you for all the rest of your 
life out of the Lent you have just ob- 
served? 
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Religious Trends 

It is difficult to deny that there is a 
definite trend in America towards a 
deeper belief in and a clearer under- 
standing of spiritual truths and the part 
they play in human affairs. 

This trend is to be noted not only in 
the lives of individuals‘ so many of 
whom are seeking affiliation with some 
particular religious body, but also in 
newspapers, television, magazines and 
even places of business and govern- 
ment. 

For a long time radio made room for 
programs that were sponsored by a 
church or by churches. Television has 
gone further. Programs of deep spirit- 
ual content are to be viewed quite fre- 
quently that have for their sponsors the 
makers of soaps and salves that until 
now were concerned (it would seem) 
only with the means of beautifying 
faces and satisfying senses. Christian- 
ity has been found even by non-Chris- 
tians to be the basis for the weaving of 
plots. Christ and the things that Christ 
stands for are finally being treated as 
realities and not as the superstitions of 
the weak and pious. 

There are very few newspapers in 
the country that do not carry occasion- 
al accounts of spiritual adventures and 
discussions of the supernatural. There 
was the recent series in innumerable 
daily papers from the pens of prom- 
inent citizens on what spiritual truths 
these prominent citizens believed. For 
the most part they were simple and 
reverent confessions of faith in the af- 
fairs of the spirit. Almost every paper 
in the land printed Fulton Oursler’s 
“Greatest Story Ever Told,” which was 
a paraphrase of the Bible. 

The magazines have been following 
suit. At least every month or two Life 
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prints an editorial of religious signifi- 
cance. The other top bracket magazines 
are not far behind in pursuing the same 
policy. And religious happenings of 
national interest are covered with com- 
pleteness and respect. | 

One has only to listen to the speech- 
es of our representatives in Washington 
to learn that these men are also of a 
mind to emphasize the importance of 
the spiritual in the conduct of national 
and international affairs. 

One of the causes for all this is un- 
doubtedly the imminence of the sha- 
dow of Communism with all its fright- 
ening and hateful implications. It is 
seen what a denial of the supernatural 
can do in the lives and governments of 
men. Americans are afraid that the 
same curse may fall upon their own 
country unless they hasten back to a 
belief in God and religion. 

But there is a contradiction in all 
this. There seems to be a common 
opinion that belief in the supernatural 
carries with it no concomitant moral 
obligations to do some things and to 
avoid others. Life magazine can give 
a most inspiring homily on the duty of 
Americans to know, love and serve 
God, and on the very next page print 
pictures of suggestiveness that are cal- 
culated to make satirical the preach- 
ment on the page before. The men in 
government can cry out the need for 
belief in God, and at the same time 
persist in a toleration of divorce, birth 
control and other serious evils against 
the natural Jaw that make the previous 
pronouncements sound like nonsense. 

The trend, however, is in the right 
direction. It is to be hoped that the 
contradictions will soon be noted, and 
the proper steps taken by those re- 
sponsible to eliminate them. 


There are thousands hacking at the branches of evil to one who is striking 


at its root. 


Thoreau 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 
THE MARTYRS OF JAPAN (Cont.) 


The emperor Taicosama died in the 
year 1598, at the age of sixty-four. 
He had shed much blood of the faith- 
ful servants of Jesus Christ. He had 
given orders that after his death he 
should be ranked among the gods. As 
his successor he left a son scarcely six 
years old, under the tutelage of six re- 
gents of the empire. The head of this 
regency was Daifusama, who took ad- 
vantage of his position to gradually 
usurp the imperial power, and who, as 
we shall see, surpassed his predecessor 
in cruelty. During the years of the re- 
gency, however, the Christian religion 
spread miraculously; in two years the 
Jesuits converted seventy-thousand 
Japanese. 

Until he could establish his author- 
ity firmly, Daifusama thought it best 
to treat the Christians like the rest of 
his subjects. Hence, during the first 
years of his reign there were only local 
persecutions, carried on by secondary 
tyrants. In 1603, the king of Fingo, 
Canzugedono, sought to compel the 
nobility of Jateudixiro to deny the 
Christian faith. Accordingly, the mag- 
istrates of the city dragged a gentle- 
man, named John Minami, into the 
house of a bonze to place upon his 
head the book of his sect, for this was 
a sign of apostasy. Magdalen, John’s 
wife, however, followed her husband 
crying out: 

“Beware, John, of what you do. For 
if you become faithless to your reli- 
gion, I will neither speak to you nor 
see you any more, and I will renounce 
you as my husband.” 

When the bonze raised the volume 
to place it upon John’s head, the serv- 


ant of God spit upon the infamous 
book. One of his friends, Simon 
Taquenda, offered a similar resistance, 
refusing to go into the house of the 
bonze. Informed of what had happen- 
ed, the king ordered the governor to 
have them beheaded, and to have all 
the members of their families crucified. 

As soon as Minami learned of the 
fate awaiting him, he presented him- 
self to the governor. Despite every ef- 
fort on the part of the governor to 
shake his constancy, the saintly man 
declared that he desired nothing so 
much as to sacrifice his life for the 
God whom he adored. He was then 
led into a large hall, taken into custody 
by three soldiers, and, presenting his 
neck to the executioners, pronounced 
the holy names of Jesus and Mary. 
Four blows of the sword cut off his 
head. It was December 8th, the thirty- 
first year of his age. 

On the same day the governor went 
to the home of Simon Taquenda, his 
intimate friend, to persuade him to 
bow to the will of the king. Upon 
greeting one another, the friends burst 
into tears, but not even their close 
friendship could force Simon to yield. 
When Jane, Simon’s mother, appeared 
on the scene, the governor complained 
to her: 

“Your son refused to follow my 
counsel, to preserve himself and his 
whole family from death. Please, do 
not force me to stain my hands with 
his blood.” 

But Simon’s noble mother replied 
firmly: “If there were question only 
of earthly goods, your counsel would 
be good. But when eternal goods are 
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in question we must not prefer a pass- 
ing life to a happiness that has no end. 
I envy the happiness of my son, and if 
I could, I would follow him joyfully.” 

Abandoning hope the governor 
withdrew, informed an officer that 
Simon had been condemned to death, 
and charged him in the name of the 
king with the duty of beheading him 
in his own house. It was night-time 
when the officer arrived at Simon’s 
home. He found the servant of God 
in prayer, and made known to him the 
contents of the written order of the 
governor. 

“You could not have brought me 
more pleasant news,” exclaimed 
Simon. “Only allow me a few more 
moments to prepare myself for death.” 

The delay was granted him, and 
Simon went immediately to prostrate 
himself before an image of Our Lord 
crowned with thorns. After his prayer 
he visited his mother and wife, inform- 
ing them of his approaching death. 
Undisturbed, these women ordered the 
domestics to prepare some water, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Japanese, 
who washed themselves when they 
were invited to a banquet. When he 
had finished washing, Simon clothed 
himself in his richest garments, and 
took leave of his mother and wife and 
servants. The servants burst into tears 
at this leave taking, but Simon gently 
rebuked them: 

“What! Will you not rejoice at my 
happiness? Where is your faith? Where 
is the Christian virtue of which you 
have shown proofs up to the present 
time?” 

Members of the Confraternity of 
Mary, a group of noblemen who were 
known as the Gifiaqui and who de- 
voted themselves to the practice of 
charity, came to Simon’s home. 

In greeting them, Simon exclaimed: 
“My dear confreres, what a happiness 
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is mine — to be able to die as a martyr 
of Jesus Christ! What have I done to 
merit this grace?” 

One of the members, Joachim, re- 
plied: “You are, indeed, very happy. 
But pray to God when you are in heav- 
en, to enable us to share in your 
glory.” 

All then knelt down and prayed to- 
gether. When their prayer was finished, 
Simon took his wife and mother by the 
hand, and bade all a final farewell: 

“T shall no longer see you in this 

orld, but I hope to see all of you 
soon in heaven. I go before you to 
show the way. I shall pray God to per- 
mit you to participate in this happi- 
ness, and to call you soon to paradise.” 

When Simon had completed his 
farewell words, they all walked to the 
hall where the execution was to take 
place. Here the martyr fell upon his 
knees before the image of the Saviour. 
While he was thus engaged in prayer 
a gentleman, named Figida, who had 
unfortunately denied his faith, entered 
to bid him farewell. Figida was filled 
with remorse at witnessing this scene, 
and though he did not dare to confess 
his repentance at the time, he asked 
his friend for the gift of a bead of a 
blessed rosary. Simon gave it to him 
on the condition that he would return 
to Jesus Christ. 

For the last time, Simon recom- 
mended himself to God, pulled down 
the collar of his garment, saluted the 
image of the Saviour by bowing down 
with his forehead to the ground, and, 
pronouncing the names of Jesus and 
Mary, offered his head to the execu- 
tioner. His head was severed by one 
blow of the sword. One of the associ- 
ates took it up at once and placed it 
on his own as a mark of veneration. 
All of those present uttered a cry at 
the time the fatal blow was struck. But 
the mother and wife of the martyr ap- 
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peared to be unmoved and remained 
silent. 

Some time later, the mother took 
the head of her son into her hands, 
kissed it several times and said: “O 
beautiful head, now crowned with 
glory! O happy Simon, you have given 
your life to Him Who gave His own 
for you! My God, Who didst sacrifice 
Thy Son for the love of me, receive 
my son, who sacrificed himself for 
Thee.” 

Agnes also approached, kissed the 
head of her dear husband, and while 
moistening it with her tears, exclaim- 
ed: “As for myself, I am satisfied. I 
have a martyr husband, who is now in 
heaven. Simon! Call me as soon as 
possible to you, to see and praise with 
you the Lord our God.” 

Like John Minami, Simon Taquenda 
died at the age of thirty-one. It was 
December 9th, two hours before day- 
break. The soldiers who guarded his 
body testified to seeing during the night 
a great light descending from heaven 
and resting above the house of the 
martyr. 

Now it was the turn of members of 
the martyrs’ families to follow their 
loved ones. Magdalen, the widow of 
Minami, and Louis, her little seven- 
year old nephew, whom she had 
adopted as her son, and Jane and 
Agnes were placed in palanquins and 
led to the place of execution where 
they were to be crucified. Arrived at 
the place of execution, and beholding 
their crosses, they all knelt down to 
venerate them. 

The first to be crucified was the 
heroic Jane, the mother of Simon. 
From the height of the cross she spoke 
these words to the crowd that had 
surrounded her. 

“About to appear before God to 
render Him an account of all my ac- 
tions, I confess that the Christian reli- 


gion is the only one in which you can 
save your soul. Open your eyes and 
renounce the false divinities. And you, 
O Christians, do not allow yourselves 
to be disturbed by the spectacle of our 
death. There is nothing sweeter than 
to die for Him Who died for us.” 

The executioner interrupted her 
words at this by striking her with the 
lance. The first blow was not mortal, 
but the second deprived her of life, and 
thus enabled her to receive the heav- 
enly crown. 

It was then Magdalen’s turn. Be- 
holding his mother bound, little Louis 
offered himself to be bound also to the 
cross. The executioners raised him on 
the small cross prepared for him op- 
posite his mother. 

“My son,” she encouraged him, “we 
are going to heaven. Take courage, 
and always say: Jesus! Mary!” 

While the child was repeating these 
sacred names the executioner struck 
at him with his lance, but missed him. 
And the little lamb received tranquilly 
the second blow which caused his 
death. Immediately afterwards, the. 
same executioner, withdrawing the 
iron, quite red with blood of the child, 
piunged it into the heart of the mother, 
and thus united the two victims. 

Agnes now remained alone. She 
had been kneeling before her cross, 
recommending herself to God. Moved 
to tears, the executioners had not the 
heart to approach and tie her to the 
cross, though she begged them to dis- 
charge their duty. She, therefore, 
placed herself upon the cross. Some 
idolators, spurred by the thought of 
receiving some reward, took courage 
to take the place of the executioners. 
But when it became necessary to pierce 
the victim, not having had any experi- 
ence, they succeeded in taking away 
her life only by repeated blows. 
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Conducted by T. Tobin 
CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Dorothy Fremont Grant, 1900 - 


I. Life: 

Dorothy, the only child of Francis and 
Henrietta Addison Fremont, was born in 
New York City on October 8, 1900. Her 
father met with a fatal accident while rush- 
ing to see his new born daughter. After 
completing her high school education Miss 
Fremont enlisted in the navy in 1918. Dur- 
ing her naval service she was assistant to 
the editor of the Naval Medical Bulletin. 
In 1922 Dorothy Fremont married Douglas 
M. Grant, an artist, and one daughter has 
blessed their marriage. Mrs. Grant became 
a convert to the Church in 1933, following 
the example of her famous uncle, John 
Moody, the author of The Long Road 
Home. Nine years after her conversion her 
husband also entered the Church. Dorothy 
Fremont Grant has been chosen as a mem- 
ber of the Gallery of Living Catholic Au- 
thors. The Grants live in Waynesville, 
North Carolina. 

II. Writings 

Printer’s ink has been in Mrs. Grant’s 
blood since her high school days. A long 
line of rejection slips led her to start her 
own newspaper which she ran almost alone 
for several years. Her first article was ac- 
cepted by Father Gillis, C.S.P. After her 
conversion she had a new purpose in writ- 
ing, and, incidentally, a new success with 


editors and publishers. Mrs. Grant expresses 
her ideal as “to be able to go to God with 
books written either directly for Him, such 
as What Other Answer? and War in My 
Parish, or books in no way offensive to Him, 
such as Margaret Brent, Adventurer.” 

Dorothy Fremont Grant’s books include 
several novels: Margaret Brent, Adventurer, 
the fictionalized biography of the famous 
Maryland woman; Night of Decision, story 
of colonial New York under its only Cath- 
olic governor, Colonel Thomas Dongan; 
and Devil’s Food, a tale of modern college 
life. John England is the biography of the 
great early churchman of the South. So/ 
You want to Get Married is an informative 
book for high school and college girls. 
Born Again contains informal discussions 
of various points of Catholic doctrine and 
practice. 

III. The Book: 

In thanksgiving for the conversion of her 
husband Mrs. Grant wrote the story of her 
Own conversion under the title, What Other 
Answer? In this casual apologia the author 
explains the fundamentals of Catholic fife 
as well as the path that led her to the 
Church. The final chapter furnishes a pow- 
erful testimonial to the power of prayer. 
Readers will enjoy meeting this talented and 
witty author. 
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APRIL BOOK REVIEWS 


Parents and Teachers 

The Children’s Friend. By Thomas Lahey, 
C.S.C. 203 pp. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder 
Co. $1.95. Paper cover. 

The Children’s Friend. Teacher's Aid. By 
Thomas Lahey, C.S.C. $2.25. 

Parents, Children and the Facts of Life. By 
Henry V. Sattler, C.SS.R. 270 pp. Pater- 
son, N. ‘J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. 
$3.00. 

Your Teen-agers. How to Survive Them. 
By Alvena Burnite. 167 pp. Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co. $2.95. 

The Children’s Friend is a presentation 
of the life of Christ for children in the 
higher grammar school grades. The narra- 
tive style makes for interesting and instruc- 
tive reading. The Teacher's Aid, as its name 
implies, furnishes help for the teacher with 
questions, quotations, key thoughts, and il- 
lustrations and explanations. Certainly, 
children should know their Divine Friend 
in a very intimate and friendly way, and 
the author is to be commended for making 
it easier for teachers to bring Christ to the 
young. 

Parents, Children and the Facts of Life 
is a book written primarily for parents and 
not for teachers or the children themselves. 
It is a definite effort to bring sex instruction 
back ‘where it belongs, into the home. In 
the preface the author makes the point in 
favor of the parents. “By scathing criticism 
and technical language, the specialists have 
persuaded many a parent to give the child’s 
body to doctors, his mind to teachers, his 
emotions and character to psychiatrists. ... 
Specialists certainly have their value in help- 
ing you to bring up your children. But 
when your child skins his knee, you yourself 
are a general practitioner of medicine. In the 
same way, with the help of this book you 
make yourself a general practitioner of sex 
education. You need a specialist only for 
insoluble cases.” 

The 14 chapters of the book cover the 
field very thoroughly. After establishing the 


Church’s attitude toward sex education and 
the general attitude toward sex, the author 
discusses the religious, moral, psychological 
and physiological content of Catholic sex 
education. The final chapters are devoted 
to an examination of dangers to purity and 
the preparation for marriage. The author is 
to be commended for his insistence on sex 
education as a part of the general personal- 
ity training. Instruction alone is not the 
answer to the problem. 

Parents, Children and the Facts of Life 
was written at the request of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine and has the 
approval of many priests active in Cana 
work and of teaching brothers and sisters. 
Above all it has the approval of many 
Catholic parents who have been using these 
principles in the instruction of their chil- 
dren. We recommend this book to all par- 
ents who feel the need of help in the ful- 
fillment of their important duty. Discussion 
groups will find the problems and questions 
very helpful. 


Mrs. Alvena Burnite, a mother of three 
teen-agers and a professional social worker, 
is the author of Your Teen-A gers. From her 
own experience she helps parents understand 
their adolescent children. She asks parents 
to examine themselves as to their methods 
in dealing with their children. The treat- 
ment stressed throughout the book is a very 
human one. In fact the title of one of the 
chapters is: “Are You Human?” Her de- 
scriptive phrases of the reactions of parents 
to children’s pranks and failings are worth 
quoting: The Rehasher, How-Could-Youer, 
Leo-the-Lioner, Floored-with-it-aller-Preach- 
er, and I-Told-you-soer. Mrs. Burnite has 
given parents a very sane and practical ex- 
amination of conscience for their conduct 
with their teen-agers. 


Two Historical Novels 
A Crown for Ashes. By Teresa Kay. 321 
pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing 
Co. $3.95. 
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We, The Few. By John L. Hawkinson. 376 
pp. New York, N.Y.: Exposition Press, 
Inc. $3.50. 

The problem of Communism is the cen- 
tral theme which unites these two novels. 
One book is concerned with the tragic story 
of Hungary, now enslaved behind the iron 
curtain; the other visualizes the destruction 
of civilization in the near future. 

A Crown for Ashes is the narrative of 
a young countess and a Jewish musician in 
war-torn Hungary. First dominated by the 
Nazis, then “liberated” by the Russians, 
Hungary presents a sad spectacle to the 
world. Marianna, the countess, and Andrew, 
the Jewish musician, attempt to live a hu- 
man life amidst the inhumanity of war. The 
section which describes life with the Rus- 
sian soldiers quartered with an educated 
family is well done. The title comes from 
the passage in Isaias in which he foretells 
that the Jewish people would have a Crown 
for Ashes for their mourning. This novel 
is well told, with good characterization and 
a fast moving plot. Unlike so many Catho- 
lic novels it presents flesh and blood char- 
acters instead of puppet figures externally 
baptized as Catholics. 

The thought of the end of the world or 
of a great part of civilization has always 
held great fascination for novelists. We, the 
Few is the latest apocalyptic novel to reach 
us. 

In the middle of the present century, 
modern warfare destroys the entire United 
States except for 129 people. The story is 
concerned with the struggle for existence 
of this group, and its journey to discover 
what happened to the United States. On a 
long trek they discover death and destruc- 
tion and only 4 living souls up near Port- 
land, Oregon. After their voyage of discov- 
ery they decide on a new place in which to 
make a permanent settlement. Texans will 
be pleased but not surprised that a section 
of their fair country is selected as the best 
spot. The description of their findings as 
well as the account of the personal lives of 
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the 129 survivors fill the pages of the novel. 
It is interesting to note that the survivors 
feel the need of religion and appoint one 
of their members as the minister. There is 
some attempt at eugenics but not in an of- 
fensive way entailing the destruction of hu- 
man liberty. This novel will make inter- 
esting reading for those who delight in 
books about the future. The moral objec- 
tion to it is its acceptance of indifferentism; 
the literary criticism is its length and failure 
to capture the attention of the reader. 


The Passion of Christ 

A New Way of the Cross. By Father Ray- 
mond, O.C.S.O. Illustrated by John An- 
drews. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. $3.75. 

The Pain of Christ. By Gerald Vann, O.P. 
79 pp. Springfield, Ill.: Templegate. $2.00. 
The first of these books, A New Way of 

the Cross, is built around a new series of 

drawings of the fourteen stations. John An- 
drews has visualized the sufferings of Christ 
as depicted in the pain of the hands and 
feet. The pictures are very expressive and 
grip the imagination of the viewer. The 
power of the drawings can be seen from 
the scenes of the three falls of Christ — 
scenes which depict the progressive loss of 
strength. The meditations from the facile 
pen of Father Raymond dwell on our role 
in the suffering of Christ. The various sta- 
tions are correlated with the parts of the 

Mass. This book is most unusual and is 

highly recommended to those who can ap- 

preciate the power of the new “scraped 
ink” drawings. 

The Pain of Christ is a new edition of 
the popular work by the gifted English Do- 
minican, Father Gerald Vann. The first six 
chapters are taken from a Lenten course 
given in Westminster Cathedral, and the 
last and longer chapter is a reprint of the 
Aquinas lecture on the sorrow of God. The 
sermons are very practical meditations on 
the persons and episodes of the passion; 
the “sorrow of God” is a theological anal- 
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ysis of the problem of suffering in God. In 
this small booklet Father Vann reveals his 
usual clarity and depth of presentation. The 
first six chapters will appeal to all, while 
the last one would primarily attract the 
interest of a theologian. 


Life of the Blessed Virgin 
City of God. By Mother Mary of Agreda. 

Translated by Fiscor Marison. 794 pp. 

Wheeling, W. Va.: Corcoran Publishing 

Co. $7.00. 

This City of God has been a very con- 
troversial book throughout the centuries. 
It contains the revelations made to Moth- 
er Mary of Agreda in Spain in the seven- 
teenth century. It has been approved by 
ecclesiastical authorities in the manner in 
which any mystical book is approved, that 
it has nothing against Faith or morals. No 
Catholic is obliged to accept the revelations 
contained in this book. But the abridged 
edition of the City of God makes for inter- 
esting and profitable spiritual reading. So 
many of the details that piety wishes to 
know about Mary are described in this book 
of revelations. With a caution about ac- 
cepting these revelations as gospel truth 
this book can be read with profit. 


The Early Paulists 
Father Hecker and His Friends. By Joseph 

McSorley. 304 pp. St. Louis, Mo.: B. 

Herder Co. $3.95. ; 

In his sixty-one years with the Paulists, 
Father Joseph McSorley has known all but 
seven of the members of the community. 
He knew ali of the founding fathers except 
two. Hence he is qualified to write the story 
of Father Hecker and His Friends. The nar- 


‘ rative of the convert Isaac Hecker and his 


companions is part of the history of the 
development of the Church in the United 
States. Feeling themselves called to labor 
in a special way for American non-Catho- 
lics, the pioneer Paulist group received dis- 
pensations from their Redemptorist vows 
and formed a new group, the Congregation 


of St. Paul, dedicated to the conversion of 
non-Catholics. 

Father McSoriey has written a very calm 
and fair appraisal of the men and their 
work. At this late date there is no need for 
this Redemptorist reviewer to disinter all 
the old arguments about the separation of 
the early Paulists from the Redemptorists. 
Suffice it to note that God has blessed the 
work of the Paulists, and I am sure that 
both congregations are justifying their 
places in the vineyard of the Lord. Those 
who read Father Hecker and His Friends 
will come in contact with a very interesting 
phase of the Church in America. 


Monsignor Knox on the Gospels 


Commentary on the Gospels. By Ronald 
A. Knox. 284 pp. New York, N.Y.: Sheed 
and Ward. $3.75. 

After completing the translation of the 
entire Bible, it is only fitting that Monsignor 
Knox should publish a Commentary on the 
Gospels. His idiomatic and modern version 
of the Scriptures has made the sacred word 
more intelligible to the reader; his com- 
mentary helps to explain the difficult pas- 
sages in the four Gospels. Monsignor Knox 
explains the purpose of the present book 
in the preface: “This commentary is written 
for the benefit of those who have no skill 
in Latin or Greek, but want to read the 
Bible for themselves without shirking the 
difficulties.” 

Each of the four Gospels is examined 
separately and the difficult passages explain- 
ed. The author is not too concerned with 
background material, but with the actual 
meaning of the texts. This is a much needed 
book for all those who read the Bible. Cer- 
tainly no one is better qualified to give a 
scientific yet popular commentary than 
Monsignor Knox. We hope that he will 
finish his projected commentary on the oth- 
er sections of the New Testament. 
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Author: “This is the plot of my story. A 
midnight scene. Two burglars creep steal- 
thily toward the house. They climb a wall 
and force open a window and enter a room. 
Then the clock strikes one.” 

Lady (breathlessly): “Which one?” 

e 

The tobacco farmer was showing his 
Aunt Emmie around the plantation. 

“These are tobacco plants in full bloom,” 
he said proudly. 

“Isn’t that wonderful,” replied Aunt 
Emmie. “When will the cigars be ripe?” 

& 

Book Salesman: “Lady, with this book 
you can cut your housework in half.” 

Housewife: “Ill take two.” 

€ 

Clem was sitting in front of his little vil- 
lage store, half asleep in the sun, when 
along came two strangers in a big, sleek car. 
One of them yelled: 

“Hey, there, Hayseed! How long has 
this town been dead?” 

Clem shifted his wad to the other cheek 
and looking over his specks drawled in 
answer: 

“Wahl, sirs, I reckon it ain’t bin vury 
long. You’re the first buzzards I’ve seen.” 
e 

After a sermon by a certain Anglican 
dean, whose party leanings were a little un- 
decided, two clergymen were discussing it 
in the presence of a bishop. “It struck me,” 
said the one, “as being rather Low.”—“How 
very singular, now,” rejoined the other: 
“I thought it rather High;” and then ap- 
pealing to the prelate, he asked: “What 
did you think of the sermon yourself, my 
lord?”—“Why,” replied the wary bishop, 
“I thought it rather long.” 


Lucid Intervals 


A. small town shoe repairer left the gas 
turned on in his shop one night and upon 
arriving in the morning struck a match to 
light it. 

There was a terrific explosion, and the 
shoemaker was blown out through the 
door almost to the middle of the street. 

A fellow villager rushed to his assist- 
ance, and, after helping him to rise, in- 
quired if he was injured. 

The old fellow gazed at his place of 
business, which was now burning quite 
briskly, and said: 

“No, I ain’t hurt. But I got out jest in 
time, by crackey.” 

ry 

A woman had invited some friends to 
afternoon tea. When all the preparations 
had been completed, the hostess took a 
short nap to be fresh and sparkling for the 
occasion. 

The tea, however, proceeded strangely. 
Her guests entered without ringing the 
doorbell, greeted her in low whispers and 
treated her with extreme caution. All of 
them seemed ill at ease. 

Finally the mystery was solved. They 
had found the note which the hostess had 
pinned to the door to keep her teen-agers 
from disturbing her nap. 

It read: “The door is unlocked. For 
goodness sake, come in quietly. If you 
must talk to each other, just whisper. And 
don’t ask me for anything!” 

° 

Two old friends who had not seen each 
other for a long time met at the railway 
station. 

“Hello, Mary,” said Dolly, “I am pleased 
to see you. Since the last time I saw you 
I have had my appendix taken out and an 
electric refrigerator and gas stove put in.” 
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BOOKLETS FOR SHUT-INS 


Persons who are sick or shut-in for any reason need food for med- 
itation and prayer, lest precious moments of suffering with and for 
Christ be lost. There are innumerable truths, reflexions and pravers 
that have power to transform loneliness and suffering into solid spir- 
itual joy. 

The director of The Liguorian Pamphlet Office has prepared a 
“Sick-Room Package” of such reading matter for the sick and for 
those who care for the sick. It can be had for $1.00 postpaid, and 
contains the following booklets: 


1. BLESSINGS IN ILLNESS. In a former, smaller-sized ed- 
ition, over 50,000 copies of this booklet were sold. Now it has 
been enlarged to 128 pages, printed in clear, readable type, 
and beautifully bound. 


BEDSIDE BOOK FOR SHUT-INS. A second volume of 
128 pages, presenting an entirely new set of inspirational 
flexions for the sick and shut-in. 


SICK-ROOM GUIDE. Instructions on the spiritual care 


of the sick and dying for families, nurses, ete. 30 pages. 


4, NOVENA DEVOTIONS TO OUR MOTHER OF PFER- 
PETUAL HELP. The official prayers recited every week in 
thousands of churches, which the sick can use to join the 
throngs in spirit, and to pray for their own needs. 32 pages. 


Thus 318 pages of helpful reading matter may be obtained for 


t} 


$1.00. an unusual bargain both in a spiritual and material sense. 


Address orders for the $1.00 packet directly to 
“Sick-Room Package” 


Liguorian Pamphlet Office 


Liguori, Missouri 
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THE JOY OF KNOWING 


So many people say they just don’t know anything about God. 

So many say they don’t know what to think about Christ, whether He 
was God or man or a legend or a myth. 

So many say that they don't know what is the difference, or if there 
is any difference, between the various religious sects that have been set up 
in the world. 

So many say that they don't know anything about the Catholic Church, 
though it does stand plainly before them as the most universal, unified, 
unchangeable religious body in the world. 

So many Catholics, even, say that they don’t understand this and they 
don’t understand that about the very religion they profess to follow. 

We Say 

There is no joy like the joy of knowing the very things that those spoken 
ef above say that they don't know. 

There is nothing in the above list of things people say they don’t know 
that cannot be known by anyone who wants knowledge. 


There is no means more readily available and easy to use for acquiring 
such knowledge as reading. Reading is a presentation of evidence. Evidence 
begets knowledge. Knowledge begets joy. 

The Liguorian is a magazine of evidence. It presents the facts, the logic, 
the explanation, the reasons on which true religion rests. Take it and read 
it if you want to know, 





SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Please send me The Liguorian for three years .. . ($5.00); for one 
year . . . ($2.00) 


NAME 

ST. & NO. 
CITY-_ 
STATE 


Send to The Liguorian, Liguori, Mo. 
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